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A “Royal Viking” First Class Flight with sleeper 
accommodation leaves Hong Kong at 9.45 a.m. every 
Thursday. Bookings available for Bangkok, 
Rangoon, Karachi, Cairo, Rome, Geneva, Dusseldorf, 
Copenhagen, Oslo and Stockholm. For connections 
to points not mentioned above please contact your 
Travel Agents, or General Agents, Thoresen & Co. 
Ltd., Queen’s Building. Telephone 31241. 
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PACIFIC RELATIONS 


(This article was in print before the disclosure of the new deal between Peking and the Kremlin. 
Our contributor argues that it fortifies rather than weakens the plea for an all-round settlement of 
Pacific problems similar to the Washington political, econemic and arms quota treaties after the first 


world war.—Ed.) 


Even the delegates to the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto seem 
crestfallen by the poverty of ideas and programmes. 
They looked to Japan for a strong initiative and 
looked in vain. The outsider may take a sardonic 
view of this contretemps, but somebody has to bell 
the cat, and Japan is the obvious country to do it. 
Half the trouble at Kyoto was that the drafting, 
or rather re-drafting of the agenda was left to the 
neutralist Indians and the hesitant host country, 
whose key position was sacrificed by the loss of 
confidence which followed the overweening 
arrogance of wartime and the capitulation. 


The conference met 
Japanese civilisation and tradition. The problems 
at issue are for Japan of supreme importance. Yet 
instead of taking a bold line the Japanese showed 
confusion and _ reticence which, said Western 


delegates quoted by Reuter, made it difficult to 


determine the true feelings of the Japanese people. 
The criticism came chiefly from the U.S. delegates, 
who have their own peculiar political disadvantages 
at home in view of the unhappy position of the 
Pacific Institute. They held it to be inconceivable 
that a country of tthe energy, size and technical 


_ skill of Japan should be a passive factor in the Far 
Eastern situation. 


Neutralism is outmoded. 
of a negative free world policy which sits and 


In the very heart of 


as far as the far North-West. 
In place of it and 


scowls and does nothing, but leaves the dynamics 
to the Communists, a decisive and even dashing but 
well co-ordinated policy is necessary as comprehen- 
sive as that which produced the Washington 
Conference and its Treaties four years after the 
first world war. The Canadian Prime Minister 
said at the Colombo ‘Plan conference at Ottawa last 
week that the Asian struggle is part of a larger 
attempt to build a world in which sanity will 


prevail, peace be preserved and mankind advance 


toward a fuller realisation of life. The Colombo 


Plan is actually the right road for the saving of 


Asia, but it is not enough—not nearly enough. 
“Asia” has no meaning if anything that is done to 
save Asia excludes its two greatest countries China 
and Japan. Hitherto the idea has been to open the 
doors of the Commonwealth and South-east Asia 
generally to Japanese trade and in certain terri- 
tories to Japanese industrial and mining enterprises. 
If that is done, all will then be well—that is the 
legend. It is hopelessly inadequate. It is merely 
a half-solution, and on ‘this canvas really no 
solution at all. 


Much of the wishful thinking hitherto has been 
on the basis that it would be a good thing to chase 
the Communist regime out of office and at least 
There was not only 
much the same idea during the first few years of 
Bolshevism: the Allies tried to put it into military ~ 


. 
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practice. 
was a picnic compared with the disaster that befell 
Yudenitch, Denekin and Koltchak. Most reliable 
judges of the situation in China have come to the 
conclusion that the socalled “people’s” government 
in that country has come to stay—at least as long 
as it takes to modify and transform it from within. 
This in turn depends on what happens outside 
China. The less hostility it encounters the faster 
will it be transformed. After Cromwell came 
Monk, after Robespierre came Napoleon, and after 
Liu Shao-chi could come a friendly and unfanatical 
old fellow like Zhukov’s opposite number, Chu Teh. 
That is the way things have happened, and nobody 
needs to accept the whole gospel according to 
Spengler, who, with both fists raised in the air in 
high if scholarly dudgeon, proclaimed that after 
the proletarian ‘‘weeds of city pavements’ come 
the Caesars, the men on horseback who grip us all 
between their knees like good horsemen! 


In a somewhat quieter age, which now seems 
so long ago—the years that followed the first world 
war—a man emerged in China who expressed the 
new vision of his people better than any others, 
He was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, socalled “father of the 
Revolution.” And in addition to his blueprint, 
known as the San Min Chi I, which provided the 
three major principles for the governance of his 
people, he also prepared an economic blueprint, 
called “The International Development of China.” 
This deserves renewed study by the free world. It 
merits much more—full support. What the West 
needs in its relations with China now is a positive 
policy. It is not sufficient that one phase of it 
should consist of strength and the other phase 
remain entirely negative. No male will impress a 
lady by his sulks. America had bigger muscles, 
bigger resources, and ideas at least as big as the 
Russians. She can outbid them at any time, if 
only she has a mind to do so. 


Certain things have to be done as a preliminary, 
and perhaps a guide from British experience in 
this, as in so many other things, may not be without 
value. The free world stands at a watershed not 
unlike that, in historical values, which Britain 
alone confronted in 1927. The whole force of the 
fierce wave of revolutionary nationalism was 
directed against us. The British were insulted and 
outraged from one end of the country to the other 
in the years between the seamen’s strike and boycott 
of Hongkong to the final overrunning of the British 
Concession by a mob of wharfside toughs in 1927. 
The Communists nearly seized Shanghai in the 
same way and would have done so but for the 
intervention of the two major secret societies—the 


Chingpang and the Hungpang—on the side of — 


Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang faction that 
then supported him. 


When the peril was at its height, the British 
Government formed what was in those days quite 
a heroic resolve. They sent out the Shanghai 


The retreat from the Yalu in mid-winter . 
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Defence Force (Shaforce) and it held the great 
Yangtze metropolis safe and sound without firing a 
shot. The diehards wanted the British Government 
to send it to Hankow, to retake the Concession before 
negotiating its future disposal. Instead the British 
Government, exercising and holding strength in 
Shanghai, extended the hand of conciliation in 
Hankow. A_ perfectly satisfactory agreement 
resulted, and though the small Concession was 
returned to Chinese Sovereignty it was run much 
the same as before. The political consequences 
were tremendous. In a couple of months, as a 
result of the vast ‘change in the atmosphere, the 
whole of the Kuomintang leaders at Hankow—and 
they included the most celebrated names in the 
Party—rejoined Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking, and 
Borodin, Galen and the Soviet advisers were politely 
escorted out of the country, mostly via Mongolia. 
And the Shaforce was in due time completely 
withdrawn. | 


To-day on the larger canvas on which the Far 
Eastern situation must be viewed, Formosa fulfils 
much the same role as Shanghai—or at least it 
should do so. Formosa is something more than a 
mere ,Pacific bastion for the better defence of the 


‘Pacific Coast. It is idle to pretend it isn’t. It is 
a spearhead for a return to China. There is no 
-returning to the old stand in the old street. But 


it would be the supreme blunder to regard what 
is toward in Eastern Asia as a return to the old 
isolationism. It is nothing of the sort. We al 
need one another and we shall see to it that the 
need is satisfied. There is no need to use Formosa 
as a beachhead in a military sense. But it can 


-and should be used as a diplomatic beachhead. 


In the end it was surely intended to provide 
the road back to China. It cannot play that role 
in the purely military sense. But it can be traded 
off by negotiation to achieve the same purpose, 
which is to get back to the old policy. As a beach- 
head it has become a liability which could only be 
turned into an asset in the event of a world war. 
As a negotiable counter it could provide a much 
quicker and easier way back, achieve an atmosphere 


as favourable as that which happened after Geneva 


and aftér the Hankow Agreement in 1927, prevent 
China from going to such final extremes as wrecked 
the fondest hopes of the Russian Revolution and 


defeated or distorted all its purposes of the spirit. — 


The newest coin of diplomatic exchange nowa- 
days is “peaceful co-existence.” Just as the 
Americans and the free world with them must hold 
with determination to the principle of negotiating 
with strength, so must there be a positive element 
in the practical policy that goes with it. Even 
Molotov no longer says “nyet” all the time. The 
natural division of China is along the Great Wall. 
In the North the ordinary people make that division 
in their every-day. speech. It is wai-tou (outside 
the wall) and li-tou (inside the wall), and so it 
has been since Peking first became a capital long, 
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long ago. Negotiation from Formosa would 
demand, as the price of its return, guarantees for 
the safety and proper treatment of all who served 
the National Government. Peking has already 
promised that. It has merely asked for the with- 
drawal to America or some other suitable place of 
retirement of the Generalissimo and his lady. The 
eldest son could welll carry on as the nominee of 
the Central Government. But the immobilisation 
of Formosa must entail likewise the withdrawal of 
the Russians from Dairen and Port Arthur. New 
generalised Treaties must take the place of the 
Sino-Soviet Alliance, as the Washington Treaties in 
Ang'lo-Japanese 
Alliance. They would take in all outstanding issues 
including Korea, and provide for quotas for the 
armed forces on a peacetime basis. 


There can be no solution of the problem of 
Mongolian unity for the present. That can wait. 
It will come in time. To force the issue now would 
be to make general peace impossible. It is still 
the most crucial strategic issue in all Asia. <A 
unified Mongolia would touch the environs of 
Peking and the delicate borders of Siberia both at 
Baikal and at Manchuli. Provision has already 
been made for the building up of Manchuria. 


standards of prosperity for the millions of.Chinese 
inside the Wall, whose slender resources are being 


The. 
immediate problem is the -building of greater 
the hard-bargaining Russians. 
the mood is changing in this direction. 
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drained away to the Mukden-Anshan-Fushun heavy 
industry triangle. The Russians are not concerned 
with prosperity and development in China Proper. 
The free world definitely is. It will be quite content 
for the present to leave it to them to go ahead 
with the big projects already in hand there. 


But the only solution for the vast excess 
population of Central and North China lies in 
immigration on a vast scale to Mongolia or indus- 
trialization in China Proper. For the time being 
the latter seems the easiest way out. Some of the 
many thousands of miles of railways planned by 
Sun Yat-sen inside the wall, and especially in 
western China, have been started. More have yet 
to be projected and built. A package deal which 
solved Formosa, Port Arthur, and Dairen, and 
substituted generalised treaties for the Sino-Soviet 
Alliance, should also include an offer by the free 
world, which would include Japan and Japanese 
technicians, to finance and provide for in all ways 
all the projects in China Proper and Inner Mongolia 
laid down in Sun Yat-sen’s scheme—railways, new 
ports, industries, and the great Paotow iron and 
coal centre on the borders of Mongolia. The free 
world, either through international agencies like 
the World Bank or by the U.S. in more direct form, 
can easily outbid any terms hitherto advanced by 
And even in China 


THE ARMY AND THE PAKIY 


The Army used to run both their own little wars as well 
as politics in China, but ever since the fighting in Korea 
stopped the Party papers have given them scant notice. An 
exception was made recently when the official daily in Peking 
emphasised the necessity of modernizing the Army which, 
it said, cannot be separated from the industrialization of the 
country and the building of heavy industry in particular. 
Indeed these policies are avowedly devoted to national de- 
fence. A modern army, it is patiently explained to a 
people who have traditionally regarded the soldier as\ the 
lowest order of creation, must possess adequate, up-to-date 
and modern equipment and modern means of communications. 
Modern defence cannot be built up without a powerful heavy 
industry. Here, industrialization is the very foundation of 
modernization. 


Having put any member of the general public who may 
have complained in his proper~place, the Party organ goes 
on to hint that the Army itself must be expected to make 
its own contributicn, as in fact it has done by rigidly step- 
ping up production and practising economy, by taking good 


care of their arms, by over-subscribing their quota of na- 


tional construction bonds, by urging their dependents to join 
the mutual aid teams on the farms and the producer co- 
operatives, and to sell their surplus grain to the State, as 
well as by assisting in the shipment of relief grain to the 
famine stricken in combating natural calamities and in dis- 
playing exemplary patriotism. The PLA is told it must con- 
tinue all this “excellent tradition of hard work and frugal 
living and this spirit of patriotism and revolutionary heroism, 


branches and arms. 


ahead toward regularization. 


and give active aid to the industrial construction of the 
country.” 

_ The army, says the editorial, has had much experience 
in both combat and in military construction, but this alone 
is inadequate for a modern army consisting of many 
Modern weapons and complicated tech- 
niques must be mastered. Hence all must ceaselessly carry 
out military training so as to raise the art of generalship 
and organizational ability of all commanders and leading 
cadres. A regularised military system is an “indispensable 
condition for building a modern army.’’ Marked success has 
been achieved in recent years in unifying command, or- 
ganization, training, system and discipline and in forging 
“But -continuous efforts are 
still called for to strengthen highly centralised and unified 
organization and discipline in order to meet the needs of 
modernization.” 

And after this the cat is allowed to leap out of the 
bag. The army field commanders have lost their regional 
administrative posts. Their actual units are _ scattered. 
They have become additions to the many Vice-Chairmen of 
the Revolutionary Military Council which could’ be very 
powerful but isn’t. Now they are told the Party expects 
them to learn the advanced military science of the Soviet 
Union. This thrust is carefully buried in the middle of an 
editorial which has, as its jumping-off points, the “extensive 
comfort activities’ undertaken by the People’s Comfort 
Delegation to the PLA in various parts of the country, which 
had given “immense inspiration and education to all person- 
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nel of the Army.” At the same time, the whole nation had It will be recalled that after Liu Shao-chi had made hi rorists, 
also gained a further understanding about the “huge suc- thunderous and sensational denunciation of those who were gines { 
cess of national defence construction and the great contri- a trifle diffident about obeying Peking, and therefore. hims Army 
prong vim PLA towards the defence of the fatherland self as the strongest character in the whole hierarchy, prac- on kn 
: y tically every kind of organisation throughout the country More - 

After a little more flattery, suitably divided between W@S called upon to say, in solemn tones: “So be it.” In thos@ Guard: 
Army and people, the Communist paper reminds the PLA a samy rte Teh himself fell into line and paraphrased numbe 
that it is a people’s army and “an important instrument with e general indictment framed by Liu Shao-chi in behalf of Malay 
which the Communist Party of China leads the whole nation the Central Committee in the terms that were common ta _ streng 
to triumph over the enemy and to consolidate the victory. all other bodies. General Chu Teh is a lovable and mild the sa 
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rorists, and with this aim in view to win over all the abori-' 


gines therein to the Government side and then to use the 


Army and R.A.F. more offensively, with troops descending 


on known Communist hideouts and eliminating the gangs. 
More responsibility is to be given to the Police and Home 


Guards so that the regular troops can be freed in greater 


numbers for deployment in jungle operations. Men of the 
Malay Regiment are to be trained also as parachutists to 


strengthen the British paratroops under his command. At. 


the same time he complained there is too much complacency 
—complacency with a capital C. 


It looks almost as though the “Queen’s Chinese” in 
Singapore are out to steal the thunder of the MCA, who 
have vainly tried to get a footing in the port’s rather paro- 
chial political platform. The President of the Straits Chin- 
ese British Association (Mr. T. W. Ong) announced on 
September 21 drastic amendments to the constitution of 
the organisation with the object of admitting people who 
are not Chinese or of British nationality. For half-a-century 
the Association has confined its membership to people who 
were fully British subjects and of Chinese origin. Now 
some of the committee was membership opened to all Bri- 
tish subjects, irrespective of race. Others want to accept 
members who are of Chinese race irrespective of nationality, 
and still others who would throw membership open to all. 
Mr. Ong also said that all Chinese children should be taught 
both languages, and that the good qualities of the Chinese 
and English, when combined, “represent the best human 
qualities and virtues the world can offer.” 


The President of UMNO ealled on all Government ser- 
vants holding office in that political organisation to continue 
serving the party whatever the consequences. This was the 
reply of Tengku Abdul Rahman to the Government’s state- 
ment placing a ban on employees in Division III and above 
from taking an active part in politics. Dato Sir Cheng-lock 
Tan promised his colleague the fullest backing of the MCA 


‘in its action against the ban. The “no politics’? ban hit UMNO 


very seriously, said the UMNO President, because most of the 
organisation’s officials, from federal to district level, are 
Government servants. The MCA President argued that the 
Malays should. be exempted from the ban. It would be 
disastrous if they were prevented from taking part in shaping 
the future of the country. Three important members of 
the Selangor Labour Party, affected by the ban, are re- 
signing. 


The Straits Times, discussing the proposal that the 
Straits Chinese British Association should open its member- 
ship to associates not of Chinese race and possibly not of 
British nationality, said draft rules along these lines were 
presented to the committee two years ago, but nothing came 
of it. A mixed membership with consequent surrender of 
the founding aims would mean entering territory which is 
already strongly held, at the sacrifice of hard-won ground. 
Since its formation in 1900, the S.C.B.A. has built up in 
Malaya’ a record of public service, and not merely in the 
eause of Straits Chinese, which few organisations of any 
character can match. In and out of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils and municipal commissions, it has led the 
fight for the advancement of the local-born, championed the 
cause of education from primary school to university level, 
and campaigned for social reform over a wide field. Many 
of its members have died fighting in the Volunteer Corps. 
All three of Malaya’s Chinese knights won their spurs as 
members of the S.C.B.A. 


As our contemporary rightly says, these are proud tradi- 
tions and they can be enriched by the Straits Chinese if 
they hold fast to the first principle on which their as- 
sociation was founded. The “promotion of an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the British Commonwealth and en- 
couragement and maintenance of loyalty to the Queen” em- 
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braces the same intelligent interest in local affairs and en- 
couragement of local loyalty. 


Today the role of the Straits Chinese, as defined by 
the President of the Singapore S.C.B.A., is to throw their 
considerable weight in the coming elections behind people 
of honesty and integrity with knowledge and experience of 
public affairs, and against adventurers and exploiters. But 
to win the support of more Straits Chinese and make them 
aware of their responsibilities, the §.C.B.A. must clearly 
establish its capacity for leadership and convince’ the 
‘“‘babas” where their interests lie. 

The MCA-UMNO alliance candidates in the elections in 
Johore pledged themselves to fight for an independent com- 
mission to examine and review the Federation of Malaya 
Agreement and its relationship to ithe State Constitution. 
In a manifesto on the occasion of the Federation’s first State 
elections on October 10, the Alliance also pledged them- 
selves (1) to maintain and uphold the position of the Sultan 
as the constituticnal head of the State; (2) to fight for a 


—fully-elected responsible State Council, with a Speaker; (3) 


to fight for a fair and equitable State allocation from the 
Federation Government; (4) to fight for more primary and 
secondary education, to bring education to rural areas, to 
enccurage vocational, technical and agricultural schools and 
(5) to ask for further facilities for medical and health ser- 
vices, public works and utilities. 

One critic whose initials are familiar to the newspaper- 
reading public considers the Alliance is a mere artificial 
welding cf two conflicting interests and can, at no time 
in the history of Malaya, prove either useful or constructive. 
The parties have failed to educate the people to think in 
terms of Malayans rather than as Malays and Chinese and 
Indians. He instances the presentation of a petition to Mrs. 
Pandit to get fair treatment for Chinese schools through the 
influence of the United Nations when, he suggests, the 
teachers surely ought to have appeared to the Councillors 
of the Alliance. Education is in fact a subject on which 
both partners are bound to differ, but it is “only one rock 
on which the present structure of the Alliance is likely 
to be shattered.” The Chinese teachers’ petition, made in 
behalf of the United Chinese School Teachers’ Association 
claiming the backing of 7,300 leaders from 1,200 schools, 
proclaimed that the Malayan Government had ‘deprived 
the Chinese in Malaya of their birthright to learn their 
mother tongue.’ By one stroke of the pen, they said, the 
Federation Government intended to eliminate the Chinese 
schools, which have a total enrolment of nearly 300,000. The 
petition also asserted that the Federation’s Education Or- 
dinance of 1952 aimed to discriminate against not only the 
Chinese language but ‘nearly all Oriental languages.” 


Indeed this is likely to be as explosive an issue on the 
one side as nationalisation is on the other, for the sharp 
criticism by the Chinese teachers association of the educa- 
tional policy limiting the official languages to Malay and 
English is equalled by the criticism, by the general secretary 
of the Pan-Malayan Labour Party (Tan Phock Kin) of the 
Party Negara’s plank about nationalisation. The Labour 
leader sharply assailed the Party Negara for its “‘anxiety to 
preserve the interests of foreign investors rather than the 
welfare of Malayans.” In adopting this attitude, he said, 
Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar’s Party Negara had gone so far 
as to “refuse to concede even the generally accepted prac- 
tice of most capitalist countries of nationalising public 
utilities in the public interest. To say, as Dato Sir Onn 
did, that there is no industry to nationalise is to suggest 
that there is no industry in Malaya today that is inefficient 
and monopolistic.” 

The request of the Malayan Indian Congress that seats 
in the Federal Legislative Council should be reserved in 
general or multiple constituencies for Indian candidates was 
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nel of the Army.” At the same time, the whole nation had 
zlso gained a further understanding about the “huge suc- 
cess of national defence: construction and the great contri- 
butions of the PLA towards the defence of the fatherland 
in recent years.” 


After a little more flattery, suitably divided between 
Army and people, the Communist paper reminds the PLA 
that it is a people’s army and “an important instrument with 
which the Communist Party of China leads the whole nation 
to triumph over the enemy and to consolidate the victory. 
It was because of this powerful revolutionary army led by 
the Party and of the fraternal solidarity of the army and 
the people that the Chinese people in the past two decades 
triumphed over all kinds of unimaginable difficulties, per- 
sisted in protracted struggle and eventually won the victory 
cf the New Democratic revolution. The protracted revolu- 
tionary war fully proved that the Party leadership is the 
life of the People’s Army and the love and support of the 
masses are guarantee of the combat victory of the People’s 
Army.” | 

It will be noted that whereas the familiar initials, PLA 
are used in that form the word “liberation” has been with- 
drawn—one of the little things that mean much in a coun- 


try so fond of symbolism. Now the job of the army is to 


make itself thoroughly efficient. 


“If Soviet military science is to be learned well,” say 
the Party leaders and the political commissars, through the 
People’s Daily, “then we should never rest content with what 
has been achieved in the past and should never stick to old 
rules; nor should we impatiently strive for success regard- 
less of cbjective conditions. We should seriously go to the 
practice of all kinds of military work and learn with an open. 
mind and comprehensively the Soviet experience of military 
construction on the basis of the excellent tradition of the 
PLA and according to concrete conditions at present. The 
Soviet Army is a great-example to the PLA and the Soviet 
Army of today is the PLA of tomorrow.” 


It does not require any special percipience to realise 
that this is a stiff pill for the PLA, now so proud, to swal- 
low. And the leaders who are behind this move realise this 
and say that “to fulfil the heavy and complicated task of 
regular and modern construction, the PLA must raise its 
political conscicusness to a new level, ie. the Socialist 
level.” The PLA has been “long trained by the CCP and 
by Comrade Mao Tse-tung and steeled into an army with a 
high degree of political consciousness.” But there is no 
denying the fact that ‘“‘most of the commanders and fighters 
of the PLA are of peasant origin or come from the petty- 
bourgeoisie of the cities, and still maintain a thousand and 
one social ties with the peasantry and the petty-bourgeoisie.” 


Therefore, during the historical period 
from the New Democracy to Socialism, all personnel of the 
PLA must go a step farther and devote penetrating study 
to the general line of the Party of the transition period, im- 


plement the resolution against private kingdoms and dis- — 


unity in the Party passed by the 4th plenary session of the 
7th Central Committee, conduct education to strengthen 
Party unity, criticise and overcome ithe _ influence of the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas, and continue to raise 
their class-consciousness to a higher level. 


This is a pretty tall order—all the more so in view of the 
totally different orientation of the Soviet and Chinese Re- 
volutions—one established by a city proletariat on the ruins 
of a great army which the Communists had disintegrated, 
and the other gained by armed military conquest. And it 
would have been impracticable to have put out such a direc- 
tive if General Chu Teh (ithe Chairman of the Military 
Council and the virtual head of the Army) had not been 
quoted in approval of these strictures and measures. 


of transition | 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


It will be recalled that after Liu Shao-chi had made his 
thunderous and sensational denunciation of those who were 
a trifle diffident about obeying Peking, and therefore. him- 
self as the strongest character in the whole hierarchy, prac- 
tically every kind of organisation throughout the country 
was called upon to say, in solemn tones: “So be it.” In those 
days General Chu Teh himself fell into line and paraphrased 
the general indictment framed by Liu Shao-chi in behalf of 
the Central Committee in the terms that were common to 
all other bodies. General Chu Teh is a lovable and mild 
old veteran. He was not too harsh about it. He made a 
slight clicking and deprecatory noise with his tongue and 
admitted that in the army there are still “individual per- 
sonnel who do not realise the heavy responsibility given to 
us by the whole nation and who have grown conceited fol- 
lowing the nation-wide victory.”’ He also acknowledged with 
a sigh (but without necessarily looking in the direction of 
the formidable President of the Sino-Soviet Friendship As- 
sociation who is the actual, as Chu Teh is the titular, No. 
2 Communist and the real driving force of the Party) that 
there are also individual personnel guilty of violating Gov- 
ernment laws and encroaching upon the _ interests of the 
masses. All this could, of course, never be tolerated by 


the people’s army and must be rectified as soon as possible. | 


The writer of the editorial, thus armed and equipped, 
took a more amiable line. The lofty honour gained by the 
FLA and its immortal service to the Chinese people in the 
course of the protracted revolutionary war should serve as 
a motive force to stimulate the progress of each revolution- 
ary soldier of the PLA and should never be the cause of 
conceit! On no account should ‘‘we,” because of the vic- 
tory of the New Democratic revolution, the victory of the 
war for resisting the U.S. and aiding Korea, and the de- 
votion of the whole nation to economic construction, ‘‘be- 
come slack and feel we can relax our efforts. If we feel 
this way and relax our efforts, a gross blunder will be com- 
mitted. Our enemies—American imperialism, the remnant 
gang of Chiang Kai-shek and counter-revolutionary elements 
within the country, do not relax their effort and are con- 
stantly trying to undermine our revolutionary 
to strive for restoration in China.’ So the PLA must do 
what the Party requires of them, improve their patriotism, 
observe Party policy in an exemplary manner, constantly 
listen to the views and criticisms of the broad masses of the 
pecple, oppose conceit and inertia, and continue to manifest 
the “excellent tradition of unity of the army and the peo- 
ple.’ But it does not say whether Soviet officers are to 
be posted to the various armies as Soviet advisers and tech- 
nicians were posted to every other department of Govern- 
ment. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 

The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 


A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 


for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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rorists, and with this aim in view to win over all the abori- 
gines therein to the Government side and then to use the 
Army and R.A.F. more offensively, with troops descending 
on known Communist hideouts and eliminating the gangs. 
More responsibility is to be given to the Police and Home 
Guards so that the regular troops can be freed in greater 
numbers for deployment in jungle operations. Men of the 
Malay Regiment are to be trained also as parachutists to 
strengthen the British paratroops under his command. At 
the same time he complained there is too much complacency 
—complacency with a capital C. 


It looks almost as though the ‘‘Queen’s Chinese” in 
Singapore are out to steal the thunder of the MCA, who 
have vainly tried to get a footing in the port’s rather paro- 
chial political platform. The President of the Straits Chin- 
ese British Association (Mr. T. W. Ong) announced on 


September 21 drastic amendments to the constitution of 


the organisation with the object of admitting people who 
are not Chinese or of British nationality. For half-a-century 
the Association has confined its membership to people who 
were fully British subjects and of Chinese origin. Now 
some of the committee was membership opened to all Bri- 
tish subjects, irrespective of race. Others want to accept 
members who are of Chinese race irrespective of nationality, 
and still others who would throw membership open to all. 
Mr. Ong also said that all Chinese children should be taught 
both languages, and that the good qualities of the Chinese 
and English, when combined, “represent the best human 
qualities and virtues the world can offer.” , 


The President of UMNO called on all Government ser- 
vants holding office in that political organisation to continue 
serving the party whatever the consequences. This was the 
reply of Tengku Abdul Rahman to the Government’s state- 
ment placing a ban on employees in Division III and above 
from taking an active part in politics. 
Tan promised his colleague the fullest backing of the MCA 
in its action against the ban. The “no politics” ban hit UMNO 
very seriously, said the UMNO President, because most of the 
organisation’s officials, from federal to district level, are 
Government servants. The MCA President argued that the 
Malays should be exempted from the ban. It would be 
disastrous if they were prevented from taking part in shaping 
the future of the country. Three important members of 
the Selangor Labour Party, affected by the ban, are re- 
signing. 


The Straits Times, discussing the proposal that the 
Straits Chinese British Association ‘should open its member- 
ship to associates not of Chinese race and possibly not of 
British nationality, said draft rules along these lines were 
presented to the committee two years ago, but nothing came 
of it. A mixed membership with consequent surrender of 
the founding aims would mean entering territory which is 
already strongly held, at the sacrifice of hard-won ground. 


“Since its formation in 1900, the S.C.B.A. has built up in 


Malaya’ a record of public service, and not merely in the 
cause of Straits Chinese, which few organisations of any 
character can match. In and out of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils and municipal commissions, it has led the 
fight for the advancement of the local-born, championed the 
cause of education from primary school to university level, 
and campaigned for social reform over a wide field. Many 
of its members have died fighting in the Volunteer Corps. 
All three of Malaya’s Chinese knights won their spurs as 
members of the S.C.B.A. 


As our contemporary rightly says, these are proud tradi- 
tions and they can be enriched by the Straits Chinese if 
they hold fast to the first principle on which their as- 
sociation was founded. The “promotion of an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the British Commonwealth and en- 
couragement and maintenance of loyalty to the Queen” em- 


Dato Sir Cheng-lock 


A8T 


braces the same intelligent interest in local affairs and en- 
couragement of local loyalty. 


Today the role of tthe Straits Chinese, as defined by 
the President of the Singapore S.C.B.A., is to throw their 
considerable weight in the coming elections behind people 
of honesty and integrity with knowledge and experience of 
public affairs, and against adventurers and exploiters. But 
to win the support of more Straits Chinese and make them 
aware of their responsibilities, the $.C.B.A. must clearly 
establish its capacity for leadership and convince’ the 
‘“‘babas’”? where their interests lie. 


The MCA-UMNO alliance candidates in the elections in 
Johore pledged themselves to fight for an independent com- 
mission to examine and review the Federation of Malaya 
Agreement and its relationship to the State Constitution. 
In a manifesto on the occasion of the Federation’s first State 
elections on October 10, the Alliance also pledged them- 
selves (1) to maintain and uphold the position of the Sultan 
as the constituticnal head of the State; (2) to fight for a 
fully-elected responsible State Council, with a Speaker; (3) 
to fight for a fair and equitable State allocation from the 
Federation Government;. (4) to fight for more primary and 
secondary education, to bring education to rural areas, to 
enccurage vocational, technical and agricultural schools and 
(5) to ask for further facilities for medical and health ser- 
vices, public works and utilities. | 


One critic whose initials are familiar to the newspaper- 
reading public considers the Alliance is a mere artificial 
welding cf two conflicting interests and can, at no time 
in the history of Malaya, prove either useful or constructive. 
The parties have failed to educate the people to think in 
terms of Malayans rather than as Malays and Chinese and 
Indians. He instances the presentation of a petition to Mrs. 
Pandit to get fair treatment for Chinese schools through the 
influence of the United Nations when, he suggests, the 
teachers surely ought to have appeared to the Councillors 
of the Alliance. Education is in fact a subject on which 
both partners are bound to differ, but it is “only one rock 
on which the present structure of the Alliance is likely 
to be shattered.” The Chinese teachers’ petition, made in 
behalf of the United Chinese School Teachers’ Association 
claiming the backing of 7,300 leaders from 1,200 schools, 
proclaimed that the Malayan Government had ‘deprived 
the Chinese in Malaya of their birthright to learn their 
mother tongue.’ By one stroke of the pen, they said, the 
Federation Government intended to eliminate the Chinese 


schools, which have a total enrolment of nearly 300,000. The _ 


petition also asserted that the Federation’s Education Or- 
dinance of 1952 aimed to discriminate against not only the 
Chinese language but ‘“‘nearly all Oriental languages.” 

Indeed this is likely to be as explosive an issue on the 
one side as nationalisation is on the other, for the sharp 
criticism by the Chinese teachers association of the educa- 
tional policy limiting the official languages to Malay and 
English is equalled by the criticism, by the general secretary 
of the Pan-Malayan Labour Party (Tan Phock Kin) of the 
Party Negara’s plank about nationalisation. The Labour 
leader sharply assailed the Party Negara for its ‘‘anxiety to 
preserve the interests of foreign investors rather than the 
welfare of Malayans.” In adopting this attitude, he said, 
Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar’s Party Negara had gone so far 
as to “refuse to concede even the generally accepted prac- 
tice of most capitalist countries of nationalising public 
utilities in the public interest. To say, as Dato Sir Onn 
did, that there is no industry to nationalise is to suggest 
that there is no industry in Malaya today that is inefficient 
and monopolistic.” | 

The request of the Malayan Indian Congress that seats 
in the Federal Legislative Council should be reserved in 
general or multiple constituencies for Indian candidates was 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


FLOOD CONTROL PROBLEMS IN THE FAR EAST 


(From Reports at the UN Regional Technical Con ference on Flood Control in Asia and the Far East) 


Burma—The method of control of rivers without em- 
bankments was first thought~of early in 1914; the area of 
operations is on both sides of the Pegu Yomas. On the 
west of the Yomas river training is done mainly for. trans- 
port of logs; while on the east, hill streams are trained 
through bridges on the road and railway line and land is 
reclaimed. The process involved consists firstly of demar- 
cating the alignment following a depression. Stake fences 
are then driven parallel to the centre line at a predetermined 
distance, which consist of bamboos 5 to 6 feet long driven 
10 inches apart, with their tops level and secured by hori- 
zontal bamboos lashed 6 inches from top. In depressions 
stronger fences are required. On sloping ground, some- 
times as many as 5 rows are required on each side, with 
each row driven closer together. It is desirable to have 
a row for each 2 feet fall of elevation. As a result of this 
method, on the west, the average annual outturn of logs has 
increased from 10,582 to 50,640. On the east some 60,000 
acres of swamps have been converted into fertile land, while 
fertility of another 60,000 acres has been improved result- 
_ ing in increasing paddy yields from an average of 34 to 2% 
tons per hectare in addition to rendering safe the lines of 
communication against disruption and damages by floods. 


The use of embankments for the training of rivers has 
been sanctified by such age-long use that it has come to be 
regarded as a sine qua non of such operations. One after- 
noon, however, early in 1914 a much harassed officer of the 
Forest Department was ruefully assessing the prospects of 
recovering a large number of logs which had been floated 
down hill en streams only to be stranded on the plains. 
The first point he noticed about these stranded logs was 
that they were not scattered about promiscuously, but that 
they were lying more or less in strings. This indicated that 
a strong current had once flowed in the direction of these 
strings. With this observation grew the thought that, given 
a channel deep enough to float the logs, it only required some 


refused by both the High Commissioner and the Sultans. 
They said they found it difficult to understand why the 
Indian Congress took no steps to put this view before the 
Federal Elections Committee, although they submitted other 
proposals. Nevertheless special and separate consideration 
was given to the M.1.C. Memorandum, but the High Com- 
missioner and the Rulers were unanimously agreed that they 
could not depart from the fundamental principles on which 
the large and widely representative Elections Committee 
based their recommendations: ‘These included the exclusion 
of racial or communal limitations into the electoral contests. 
The M.I1.C., after receiving this reply, directed all its branches 
to convene public meetings of protest on August 238. 


The new Malayan Labour Front has laid down the six 
“rights” of Labour, which take in everything from work to 
play, including full pay leave. They call for complete and 
rapid Malayanisation of the public services by domiciled 
officers and the creation of a Singapore citizenship. The 
programme calls for very wide compulsory State acquisition 
of land, a system of co-operatives and State banking to 
provide technical aid, modern equipment, capital and credit 


facilities, and a society of free and equal people co-operating 
In short, it 
has all the familiar Socialist and welfare State ideas with- 


together for common happiness and progress. 


out bothering about how it is all going to be paid for. 


means of giving the current a definite course to keep the 
logs floating down, regardless of whether the banks were 
under water or not. This reverie gave birth to the method 
of regulating or training rivers without embankments. 


The Forest Officer’s day-dream was not_ realised at 
once. Officialdom prevailed and it was_ necessary first to 
get accepted the view that attention to the log transporting 
streams would repay the outlay on them. Hitherto, the only 
tried-out method of holding rivers to a definite course was 
to confine them between embankments. High embankments 
were accordingly made at critical places on four streams 
before the rains of 1915. These high embankments fulfilled 
all expectations as far as they went but their shortcomings 
soon became manifest. It was noticed that, at the end of 
a double embanked reach, logs spread out fanwise over a 
large area thus merely shifting to another site the problem 
of recovering the logs. In addition to this, it was realised 
that to the initially big cost of constructing these high em- 
bankments would have to be added maintenance costs which 
would increase from year to year, because it was found that 
the confined channel was unable to transport all the silt it 
carried with the result that its bed levels began to rise. It 
was then argued that, if a good part of the flood water 
could be got rid of on the way, by allowing it to flow over 
low embankments, sufficient quantity could be retained at 
the end of the embanked channel to float out the logs. Then, 
since a good part of the volume of the floods would have 
been eliminated, bank spill, would not be so copious at the 
end of the embanked reach and so logs would not be so 
likely to flow out with the spill water but would stay in 
the channel. This contention suggested an approach to the 
problem which seemed worth trying out. So, before the 
rains of 1916, a leading cut one mile long was made in the 


Taungmyo Stream which was flanked by low embankments. 


30’ wide and 3’ high. It was expected that these low em- 
bankments would be severely overtopped so they were pro- 


‘tected with grass and brushwood. Nevertheless, in spite of 


all that was done, breaches were numerous and had it not 
been for the big deposits of silt caused by the flooding, these 


wide and low bunds would have been practically obliterated. 


However, these low bunds gave better results than the high 
bunds and provided important lessons. At the end of the 
rainy season it was seen that, although the accumulation of 
logs was as large as when high bunds were tried, retrieving 
the stranded logs gave next to no trouble because they were 
strung out alongside the channel for a mile or more. The 
second lesson was the more important. Since the entire 
area was under water, earth for repairing the numerous 
breaches in the low bunds was not available during the flood 
season so bamboo stake fences were used to exercise some 
control ever the flow through the breaches. When the flooa 
waters had subsided it was seen that these bamboo fences, 
by checking the flow of water, had caused considerable de- 
posits of silt. These deposits of silt were so considerable 
that it was decided that the low bunds were of little real 
value as their equivalent could be built up by the stake 
fencing method of control suggested. 


Early in 1917 preparations were made to apply the 
bamboo stake fence method to all streams. The operation 
was a brilliant success. Each succeeding year has shown 
equally good results, so that this system of river control 
can now be looked upon as having passed its experimental 
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stages and become a method of controlling streams which, 
under certain conditions, can be employed with confidence. 


Japan—From ancient times, flood control has been a 
most important policy for Japan. Almost all the rivers. in 
Japan are rapid, due to the country’s characteristic topogra- 
phical condition of precipitous slopes of mountains. In ad- 
dition the island of Japan lies just on the course of typhoons 
and is beset with heavy rain in summer and autumn. As 
a result, rivers have repeatedly caused destructive floods. In 
1875, new methods of flood prevention work were adopted, 
and an epoch-making advancement was made in the manner 
and méthod of construction by setting up the projects under 
management of the Central Government. 


During the war, due to the absence of adequate main- 
tenance and overcutting of trees, the water-shed conditions 
deteriorated greatly and mountain lands eroded. In addi- 
tion, the repeated occurrence of severe typhoons in these 
years caused losses of food crops, damage to civil engineer- 
ing public structures, erosion of soils and destruction of life 
and property. However, faced with the task of repairing 
this damage, no positive action was taken by the Govern- 


ment on fundamental anti-flood measures till some years 


after the war. Thanks to the release of counterpart funds 
of U.S.A. aid, however, “Sabo’’ (erosion control) works in 
headwater areas, construction flood control dams, enlarge- 
ment of levees and alignment of water courses are now being 
undertaken as part of a consistent scheme. A start has 
also been made to utilize river water by the construction 
of dams for the single or multiple purpose of hydro-electric 
power generation, irrigation and water supply. 


It may safely be said that Japan exerted all her efforts 


to limit the destructive effect of floods by building levees. 


The watercourse of the Tone River, the largest river in Japan, 
has changed many times either naturally or artificially since 
the Tokugawa feudal times, until the present river course 
was established by the river improvement project placed 
into operation from 1900 to 1930 for 31 years. The destruc- 
tive floods that occurred in 1985 and 19388 necessitated fur- 
ther reinforcement and improvement of the embankments 
extending almost to the entire course of the river down- 
stream. A start was made to reinforce the embankments and 
improve the river course, but little progress was made on ac- 
count of the war. On the occurrence of the unprecedented 
flood caused by the typhoon Kathleen in 1947 that inundated 
the city of Tokyo, the increase in amf. discharge from 
10,000 cms. to 17,000 c.m.s. on the basis of which all the 
works were executed until recently, was proved to be 
essential after thorough study and investigation. In plan- 
ning on the basis of 17,000 c.m.s., it was necessary to. set 
back levees at great sacrifice of farmlands along the river, 
since no favourable effects could be expected by a more 
enlargement of the existing levees, and also to arrest the 


production of a tremendous quantity of sand and gravel 


that is carried down to the lower reaches of rivers. In 1948, 


a conference of river control specialists was held to discuss - 


fundamental measures for the Tone River flood control pro- 
blem. 


As Japan is densely populated and farmlands have been 
greatly developed, water is utilized to the utmost. In many 
cases there is no other way of meeting new demand for 
water than resorting to construction of reservoirs or utiliza- 
tion of ground water. However, as the utilization of ground 
water is very costly, reservoirs of large and small sizes have 
been usually constructed since olden times. 


Java—For a right understanding of the silt problem in 
Java it is necessary to have a good comprehension of the 
natural conditions as they prevail in this island. Java is a 
long and narrow island, stretching from east to west; the 
mountain ranges and the chains of volcanoes mainly follow 


height. 
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the longitudinal axis of the island. Consequently the water- 
sheds in Java are relatively small (the largest area covers 
15,400 km). For this reason the floods rarely assume catas- 
trophic proportions, though the maximum run-off may be 
relatively high. Flood control in Java is thus of less prac- 
tical importance than is the safeguarding of the water supply 
for the irrigation of the terraced rice-fields, which take up 
as much as 26 per cent. of the total area of Java, viz, 
3,340,000 ha. For the greater part these _ rice-fields are 
irrigated by water from the rivers. Java is just self-sup- 
porting as far as rice is concerned, so that in this densely 
populated-island the safeguarding of rice cultivation is of 
supreme importance. The problem of silt transportation 
should also be viewed from this angle, since the silt and 
the dissolved matter in the irrigation water have, as a rule, 
a beneficial effect on the soil of the irrigated fields. There- 
fore, the older investigators in Java were primarily interest- 
ed in this side of the problem. Though in the past attention 


was also given to erosion control in connection with soil 


conservation (i.e. by legislation), this aspect was not made 
the subject of direct research until 1930. 


The island of Java is mountainous. Uninterrupted 
plains are found mainly along the northern coast and along 
the lower courses of the larger rivers (Solo, Brantas). The 
volcanoes dominate the country, being up to 3,000 m. in 
Side by side with the volcanic formation are found 

mountains composed of sedimentary rocks from an earlier 
period (tertiary); these as a rule do not rise beyond a few 
hundred metres. The shape of the volcanoes is characteris- 
tically different from that of the tertiary formations. The 
young volcanoes which have been formed, and are still being 
formed in the recent geological period, have the typical coni- 
cal form, whose profile is in harmony with the equilibrium 
ratio of rivers. As volcanoes are to a large extent composed 
of ash and sand, the slopes of this type of mountain are often 
covered with thick layers of loose and fine material. The 
tertiary mountain country in Java may be very steep, but © 
does not attain very great heights; the watersheds of the 
rivers taking their sources there do not comprise extensive 
areas. Java being situated at about 7° south of the equator, 
the climate is one of tropical heat (the average temperature 
in the plains is about 26°C). Monsoon winds, turning twice 
yearly, divide the year into a wet and a relatively drier 
period. Java is a country with a high annual _ rainfall. 
Owing to their great variation, average figures for the entire 
territory are of little value. At the 2400 rain stations 
‘where observations were carried out before the war, the 
rainfall was only by way of exception lower than 1,000 mm.; 
the great majority of observation posts recorded an annual 
rainfall of between 2,000 and 3,000 mm. In the moun-_ 
tainous regions of West Java and part of East Java the rain- 
fall is considerably higher, the maximum being as high as 
7,000 mm.; the day maxima in the great majority of ob- 
servation stations are between 200 and 300 mm. A compari- 
son between the ittropics and the temperate zones shows that 
the greatest rain intensities during a short period are not 
strikingly different, but that their frequency is much higher 
in the tropics. The amount of rain falling in Djakarta in 
the form of cloud-bursts is found to be over 10 times as 
large as that of Berlin. 


A comparison between the soil formation of the tem- 
perate zones and the dry tropical regions on the one hand, 
and that of Java on the other will show that in the first- 
mentioned areas the effect of mechanical disintegration is 
greater than that of chemical weathering, owing ito the low 
rainfall and/or lower temperature. Chemical weathering 
and hence soil formation find more favourable conditions in 
the wet tropics, owing to the larger quantities of rain and 
the higher mean temperature. As a result the mountain 
slopes in Java are originally covered with a thick layer of 
soil. In the mountaineus areas of the dry zones, on the 
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other hand, coarse rock material prevails. Owing to 
the mild climate, but mainly due to the high rainfall, grow- 
ing conditions in Java are extremely favourable, so that 
the vegetation regenerates relatively rapidly after devasta- 
tion. This vegetation is as a rule very dense, besides being 
highly varied so that a combination of soil protection and 
agricultural production stands a fair chance. The remain- 
ing part of Java (more than two-thirds of its total area) 
is owned by the Indonesian small farmers. As the irrigated 
rice-fields are terraced, erosion is not serious in that area; 
nor is it considerable in the gardens. Im spite of statutory 
stipulations by the Reclamation Ordinance of 1874, the dry 
fields are as a rule insufficiently protected and in many cases 
subject to serious erosion. 


Taiwan—Taiwan, inhabited centuries ago by the abori- 
gines and immigrants from China, mostly from Fukien and 
Kwangtung provinces, was liberated from the Japanese in 
1945, after the Second World War. The island of Taiwan 
proper possesses a fairly large number of rivers, which most- 
ly originate from the central or Taiwan mountain range, 
and flow down to the sea, either to the west or to the east. 
Due to narrow drainage basins, steep slopes of the river 
beds, large avalanches of sand and _ boulders and scarcity 
of rainfall in the dry season as against extraordinary floods 
during the wet season, especially in the typhoon season, all 
rivers in Taiwan flow unchecked and rapidly run off. Hence 
they are not navigable, but at the time of flood their de- 
structive power is quite serious. According to statistics of 
flood disasters for 24 years, (1919-1942) ninety-eight floods 
occurred in Taiwan, of which fifty-six were typhoon floods 
and forty-two ordinary floods. The maximum flood damage 
during 1912, before the flood control’ works had been started 
was up to T.W.$12,593,917 (U.S.$6,796,958). Therefore, in 
Taiwan, any scheme, however thoroughly planned, cannot be 
earried out unless the flood control problems of these tor- 
rential rivers are solved. It is true that the more the 
money used for flood control, the greater the benefit from 
the latter which may be from ten to one hundred times the 
expenditure incurred. Before the Second World War, a 
total length of 419 km. of embankments had been construct- 
ed mainly along the lower portion of the rivers in the 
plain, with a corresponding protected area of 123,244 
hectares. According to the regulation plan, work on a total 
length of 538 kilometres of embankments, with a corres- 
ponding protected area of 97,983 hectares has not yet 
been started. 

Taiwan, with a total area of 35,760 sq. km. and a 
population of 7,398,200, consists of the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) and a group of small islands (Pescadores islands). 
The island of Taiwan proper resembles a tobacco leaf in 
shape and is 383 km. from north to south, and 142 km. from 
west to east, at its broadest point. The central or Taiwan 
mountain range and Tzu Kao, Hsin Kao mountains with 
more than sixty peaks higher than 3,000 m., traverse the 
island longitudinally from north to south and divide it into 
two parts, the rocky mountainous region on the east, and 
the wide plain on the west. Of the total area, 75 per cent 
is hilly country (100 m. above sea level), and the remaining 
25 per cent is plain. The total area of forests in the moun- 
tainous district is about 1,821,196 ha. about 51 per cent 
of the total area of the island; but the hilly slopes are 
denuded to a great degree by the people for planting 
bananas, pipeapples and tea. In the mountainous’ region 
there are about 130,000 aborigines, who still live in an 
aboriginal state and are in the habit of burning the trees. 
In addition, extensive fellings by the Japanese during the 
war years to provide their timber requirements, and by 
the people after the war for fuel, led to a steady deteriora- 
tion of most of the river basins. The heavy rainfall caused 
by typhoons and the deteriorated river basins lead to 
serious floods, which cause extensive damage to crops, 
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buildings, highways, railways and public utilities and loss 
of human life. 


The total area of arable land in Taiwan during 1949 
was about 863,157 ha., with a total yield of rice of 1,293,931 
tons, sweet potatoes 2,002,864 tons, sugar cane 3,113,061 
tons, etc. The part of arable land provided with irrigation 
and drainage systems in the same year was about 599,490 
ha., of which about 442,000 ha. lie along the rivers and 
utilize river water for irrigation. The flood damage in each 
year is about 4,700 ha. of fields inundated and 1,578 ha. 
of land lost or converted into barren waste by depgsition 
of gravel. The agricultural production along the rivers is 
thus being progressively reduced. The flood control works 
are, therefore, meant to protect the cultivated fields and 
the communication lines. This is the fundamental aim of 
all reconstruction in Taiwan. 


On account of its situation, Taiwan is visited by typhoons 
periodically, year after year, and suffers much damage from 
them. The typhoon season usually starts in June and ends 
in October, and the most dangerous months are from July 
to September. The typhoons start in the north-east or east 
sea of Luzon and travel usually north-east, traversing the 
island of Taiwan or sweeping across either its northern or 
southern extremities and finally entering the continent. 
When a typhoon passes over the island, it is often accom- 
panied by heavy rain which brings floods, even though its 
intensity may not be severe. Therefore the typhoon season 
is regarded as the flood season in Taiwan. The average 
amount of rainfall over the island of Taiwan is about 2,500 
mm., the greatest being 8,408 mm. (in 1912) at Huoshaolia 
(elevation 420 m. above sea level), situated on a mountain 
slope at the head of a valley open to the northeast a few 
kilometres south of Keelung. It is probably the most rainy 
spot in the world next to the sub-mountainous districts 
of the Himalayas. Generally speaking, the annual rainfall 
ranges from 6,600 mm. in the mountainous districts to 
1,000 mm. in the plains. Hence there are two rainy sea- 
sons: the one prevailing during winter along the extreme 
north coast being characterised by the north-east monsoon, 
though the summer rain is not entirely absent; and the 
other in summer, more abundant over the mountain dis- 
tricts in the south where the rainfall exceeds 5,000 mm. 
largely due to typhoons and thunderstorms. 


Resulting naturally from the meteorological, and geolo- 
gical peculiarities of the island, the rivers in Taiwan are of 
unparalleled violence, and once the flood comes, the culti- 
vated fields and villages along non-regulated rivers are con- 


siderably damaged. Even along the regulated rivers, if” 


the maintenance is not perfect, the embankments and bank 
protection works may easily break down. Besides, the com- 
munication lines, both railways and highways, are inter- 
rupted. After the flood subsides, it is usual that the 
lands inundated are covered all over with sand and gravei 
and are converted into barren wastes. According to statis- 
tics, for a period of thirty-one years, the maximum amount 
of damage was caused in 1912 and was about T.W.$12,593,- 
917 (U.S.$6,296,958), while the average annual loss was 
about T.W.$2,342,244. About 4,700 ha. were inundated, 
and 1,578 ha. were damaged. 


The island of Taiwan possesses nineteen important 
rivers, twenty-nine ordinary rivers and _ sixty-four small 
rivers. 

The central mountain range, running from north to 
south, is the principal watershed of the island from which 
the rivers originate and run down to the sea, either to the 
west or to the east. All rivers are rather short and thus 
their slopes are very steep, resulting in frequent cascades 
and rapids along the valleys traversed. 


The rivers in Taiwan are the most rapid in the world. 
Due to high intensity of rainfall especially by typhoons, 
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flood damage occurs very often. 
of embankments protecting 123,244 ha. had been constructed 
during the Japanese occupation of 50 years at a total cost 
of T.W.$76,584,000 (U.S.$30,000,000). - 
over, a total length of 33 km. of embankments was found 
damaged. 

The Government has constructed, within five years, a 
total length of 76 km., of embankments at a cost of about 
N.T.W.$1,000,000 (U.S.$100,000) per km. The cost is com- 
paratively high due to the construction of stronger slope 
and toe protection works, which are necessary for the rapid 
rivers of Taiwan. Although the embankments of Taiwan 
rivers are designed and constructed so strongly, even these 
strong embankments are liable to destruction during floods. 
The difficulty of river works in Taiwan lies in their (1) 
large flood discharge and (2) the large quantities of sand, 
gravel and boulders carried by them. 


Therefore, the flood problem of Taiwan cannot be 
wholly solved by constructing embankments alone. The 
future programme of flood control works should consider 
the fundamental cause of all the above mentioned diffi- 
culties, i.e, the conservation of soil and checking of silt, 
gravel and boulders, and the construction of storage reser- 
voirs for flood prevention combined with other purposes. 


Thailand—Thailand is an axe shaped country situated 
in the middle of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula within latitudes 
21 and 6 and longitudes 98 and 106, bounded on the north 
by Shan and Laos States, on the east by Indochina, on 
the south by the Gulf of Thailand and the Malay-States, 
and on the west by Burma and the Indian Ocean. The 
total area is about 513,000 sq. km. The Indochina Penin- 
sula ranges run through the country consecutively from 
west to east. The country, topographically therefore, can 
be divided into four regions: (1) The Northern Region 
has four watersheds of torrential rivers. On the few strips 
of narrow plains of the rivers, the people grow paddy for 
their own consumption mostly with the aid of irrigation. 
(2) The Central Region. The four rivers in the Northern 
Region join one another at Paknampo (350 kms. from the 
Gulf) to become the Chao Phya River, flowing down the 
centre of the Central Region, which is a delta about 200 
kms. long and 135 kms. wide at the base. As the grade 
of the land is flat the river in the monsoon season cannot 
hold its discharge in its own channel, and throws out several 
effluents on both sides. South of the city there are no 
effluents, but several canals leading off east and west. For 
the greater part of their lengths all the effluents of the 
Chao Phya River lie on well-defined ridges, as is usual 
with deltaic streams, but for canals within the tidal reach 
this characteristic disappears. The area under command 
of the Chao Phya River is 2,770,000 hectares. Besides the 
Chao Phya River, the Central Region has three more rivers, 
each with its own watersheds flowing directly into the Gulf. 
The various plains in the Central Region have the same 
characteristics, being flat and inundated at the end of most 
monsoon seasons, so they have been opened up as paddy 
field with practically no marginal lands. This is the reason 
why the Central Region is called the Central Plain or the 
“rice bowl” of Thailand. (3) The North-Eastern territory 
is composed of high undulating plateaux. Two rivers, the 
Chee and the Moon, originate on the western flank, run in 
a parallel direction from west to east across the table-land 
to join each other at Ubol near the Indochina boundary, 
and then fall into the Mekong River. (4) The Southern 
Region is hilly with various small watersheds of torrential 
rivers, which flow either into the Indian Ocean on the 
west coast or into the Gulf of Thailand on the east coast. 


On the top of hills and mountains the surface is still 
covered with forests, in the upper valleys of most rivers 
with jungle, while on the plains most have been prepared 


At the time of take - 


A total length of 419 km. as paddy fields) Should some parts of the upper valleys 


be cleared up for truck crop cultivation, and left unattended 
afterwards, under-bush and grass will grow to cover the 
surface within one rainy season owing to the suitable climatic 
condition. It is, therefore, rather fortunate that the coun- 
try enjoys so rich a condition of forest and evergreen, 
which can greatly retard the rush of flood. It is also a 
vital problem now not to allow too fast deforestation. As 
the country is situated in the peninsula which protrudes. 
into the big sheet of water near the equator, the wind 
directions and precipitation conditions become distinctly 
seasonal. Broadly speaking, Thailand as a whole has a rainy 
season beginning in May and ending in October, and a 
dry season from November to April, except in the southern 
region of the country. Large floods on the Central Plain 
cannot occur if the typhoon rains do not follow one another 
into the country between August and September, and do 
not hit the Me Ping River and the Nan River watersheds. 
On the other hand should the typhoon rains be scarce in 
September, drought can be expected because in this month 
the south-west monsoon has practically died out. 


Due to the topographical formation and position of 
the country, damaging floods do not often occur on a large 
scale, and by adoption of crops that can survive floods of 
certain heights the area under normal seasonal flood can 
be utilised, with only a small investment on regulators at 
the mouths of channels leading from the water courses to 
the flood plain. Divergent canals with head gates to relieve 
undesirable water occasionally can be used as a means of 
flood control, either when the lengths of the canals are not 
too great to be too costly, or the surplus water can be 
used to advantage in some other areas. 


Viet-Nam—tThe Red River, whose delta is not only 
the most thickly populated area of Viet-Nam but also one 
of the most thickly populated regions of Asia, is a waterway 
which is to be feared because of the destructiveness, the 
importance and the duration of its floods. 

During the high-water period, from June to Septem- 
ber, the river level rises above the average level of the 
lands of the delta and frequently shows big variations, parti- 
cularly during July and August. 

During June, the river usually begins to overflow, and 
it is not until the beginning of September ‘that its banks 
begin to show above the water and the river returns 
gradually to its mean bed where it remains during the 
whole of the dry season, from October to May. 


On the other hand, the country’s main species of rice 
develop in such a way that the summer crop (5th lunar 
month) can only be harvested during the first fortnight 
of June and the transplanting for the winter crop (10th 
lunar month or November) must be done, at latest, at the 
beginning of September. Judging by the frequency of the 
early and late floods recorded up to now, both the crops 
would be seriously damaged or lost, in most of the delta 
area, if they were not protected from floods. 


It is therefore easy to understand the necessity for 
diking the Red River and its effluents in order to prevent 
the rice fields from being submerged by the floods. Thus, 
the first protective earthworks built by the dwellers on 
the river banks, whether working as individuals or in 
groups, appeared in very ancient times. These dikes built 


on the natural banks, along the rivers, were progressively 


raised and reinforced. Sections of dike were also gradually 
joined up to form continuous embankments. 
The resulting system of dikes was recognized as being 


| of benefit to the community, first of all by the local au- 


thorities and later by the sovereign himself, who finally 
gave it official sanction by setting up a State organization 
responsible for its supervision and extension. Upon their 
arrival, the French authorities, therefore, found a situation 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF TAIWAN’S ECONOMY 


| Despite the remarkable progress’ Free China has 
achieved during the past four or five _ Sega Taiwan is still 
confronted with many pressing economic - problems. The 
progress has been especially noticeable since 1951, and there- 
fore it may not be amiss to review briefly the progress made 
with respect to the commodity Prices, Production, foreign 
trade and money supply. 

Let us first examine the commodity prices. Between 
1949 and 1951 they fluctuated violently: the increase of 
prices was 82.8 per cent in the year of 1949, while in 1950 
it was 88.6 per cent and in 1951 52.7 per cent. Although 
the rate of increase had steadily fallen during those years, 
the extent in 1951 was still considerable. It was in 1952 
that prices began to stabilize themselves—the increase in 
that year was only 3.4 per cent. In 1953 prices again show- 
ed some fluctuations—an increase of 15.9 per cent over that 
of 1952—but that was mainly due to the sharp rise of about 
35 per cent in the price of the staple food, rice; otherwise 
1953 would have been as stable as 1952. In the first half 
year of 1954, prices actually decreased by about 4 per cent 
in comparison with 1953. 


Wholesale Price Indices of Taipei City, June 1949-June 1954 


Date Index Rate of — 


* Date on which new Taiwan dollar was first circulated. 
Correspondingly the cost of living of government em- 


ployees has also been stabilized during the last two years. 


In 1951 it rose by 30 per cent, but in 1952 it was only 9 
per cent and in 1953 12 per cent. 

There is another phenomenon which is worth noting: 
that is, starting from the year end of 1951 labor wages 
seemed to have increased faster than the cost of living of 
the, laborers. This is a good sign for the laboring class, 
for it means that their standard of living has been raised, 
as shown by the table comparing the retail price index of 
Taipei City and wages index. | 

Retail Price and Wages Indices of Taipei City, 1949-1953 


Date Price Index Wages Index 


which they felt they had to maintain for lack of a better 
means of protecting the population from the danger of 
floods. However, following some catastrophic breaches of 
the dikes, which made a strong impression on the public 
mind, the question of dikes has given rise, on many 0o¢cca- 
sions, to somewhat heated arguments. Several commissions 
were set up, at different times, to study the question. They 
all concluded in favour of maintaining the dikes, in spite 
of the risks and anxieties which these works could not eli- 
minate. In the long run, when the principle of ‘keeping 
up the dikes” had been finally accepted, the problem was 
simplified and the solution appeared quite naturally. This 
was to increase the security of the dikes in every possible 
way, mainly by strengthening and raising them, thus enabling 
them to resist the highest floods that could be expected. 

The scope of the efforts in this direction became very 
much larger after the 1926 flood, in accordance with a 
large-scale programme and they continued unremittingly 
up to the last world war. 


The production of Taiwan has also made great progress 
in recent years. Indices of industrial productions have in- 
creased from 157.3 in 1949 to 322.6 in 1953, an increase 
of over 100 per cent, while the increase of agricultural pro- 
ductions was from 118.5 per cent in 1949 to 160.3 per cent 
in 19538, an increase of about 36 per cent. Compared with 
the steady increase of population in Taiwan, which is a 
factor to be reckoned with, it is fortunate that both indus- 
trial and agricultural production has increased much faster. 
The yearly indices of industrial and agricultural productions 
as well as the growth of population for the years 1948-19564 
may be compared as below. 


Production and Population Increase Indices, 1948-1953 


Date Industrial Agricultural Population 
Index Index In 


Industrial productions are classified under three cate- 
gories: (1) mining and quarrying, (2) manufacturing and 
(3) public utilities. The production of the second category 
increased the most; next was the third category; then the 
first category. From 1948 to 1953 the production of manu 
factures increased by about two and a half times, that of 
public utilities more than doubled, and that of mining and 
quarrying only 21 per cent. 


Included in the second category are 16 groups of manu- 
factured. goods: (1) food, (2) beverage, (3) tobacco, (4) 
textiles, (5) paper and paper products, (6) leather, (7) 
rubber products, (8) chemicals and chemical products, (9) 
products of petroleum and coal, (10) non-metallic mineral 
products, (11) basic metals, (12) metal products, (13) 
machinery, (14) electrical machinery and appliances, (15) 
transport equipment, and (16) others. 


plies increased the most, from eleven to twelve times. Tex- 
tiles also increased rather fast, about eight to nine times. 


Of the mining and quarrying category, the increase of 
quarrying was greater than that of mining, because there 
had been construction of all types going on. Of the public 
utilities, gas production increased most rapidly, but electric 
power consumption also registered considerable increase. 


Livestocks increased most significantly. From 1948 to 
19538, their production was doubled. In the same period rice 
production increased by 53 per cent. 


Indices of Mining, Manufacturing and Public Utilities 


Date Mining and Manufac- Public Utilities 
Quarrying turing (including 
water and 
electricity only) 


The foreign trade of Taiwan has also expanded during 
the last four years from 1950 to 1958. During this period 
imports, including U.S. aid supplies, have increased by about 
64.6 per cent in total value, and exports about 39.5 per cent, 
as shown in the following tables: 


Of the 16 groups, 
the production of electrical machinery, appliances, and sup- 
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Taiwan Imports, 1950-1953 
(in US$1,000) 


Date Financed by U.S. Aid Total Increase 
Bank of Taiwan Percentage 
91,618 20,546 112,163 100.0 
100,570 84,007 184,577 164.6 
Note: The above table does not include imports financed by traders 


(mostly overseas Chinese) themselves. 


Taiwan Exports, 1950-1953 
(in US$1,000) 


Date Others 


Sugar Rice Total Increase 
Percentage 
74,251 2,870 15,952 93,073 100.0 
49,827 15,062 28,246 93,435 100.1 
69,684 23,240 26,603 119,527 128.4 
90,256 11,354 28,183 129,793 139.5 


U.S. aid arrivals increased from US$20 million in 1950 
to US$89 million in 1952. In 1958 the arrivals decreased by 
about US$5 million, but the sum was still considerable— 
US$84 million. Imports financed by the Bank of Taiwan 
were at the zenith also in 1952, with a record of US$115 
million. They decreased in 1953 by US$15 million as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

The increase of exports was steady over the years— 
from US$93 million in 1950 and 1951 to US$119 million in 
1952 and US$130 million in 1953. Sugar was the major 
export whose proceeds exceeded US$90 million in 1953. Rice 
export was next in importance, with an export value of 
US$23 million in 1952 and US$11 million in 1958. 

It has been argued in some quarters that an increase 
in imports should not be regarded as a sign of the economic 
progress of a country. This is so from the point of view 
of international balance of payment. But from the point 
of view of national economy, an increase of imports may be 
advantageous provided that the imports are not excessive 
and not non-essential goods and provided that the country 
ean well afford to pay for them. Moreover, in international 
trade theory and practice, imports and exports of a country 
should necessarily move in parallel; that is, in order for a 
country to increase its exports it must also at the same 
time step-up its imports. Its exports are in effect paid by 


foreign countries with the exchange earned from their own 


exports. 


Finally we come to the monetary situation which has 
been healthy. The rate of increase in the note issue and 
bank deposits has been receding since 1951. According to 
the statistics of Bank of Taiwan, from June 1949 to Decem- 
ber 1950 note issue and bank deposits combined increased by 
five times, but from December 1950 to December 1951 they 
merely doubled. Since then the rate of increase has been 
less and less. In 1953 it was only 28 per cent, as shown 
in the following table: 


Increases of Note Issue, Bank Deposits and Their Rates of Increase, 1949-54 


Bank Note : 
Date Issue Deposit Total Increase Link 

(in NT$1 million) Rate 
i 56 99 156 100.0 100.0 
298 659 ‘957 617.4 617.4 
983 2,668 3,651 2,355.5 128.4 
897. 2,997 3,894 2,512.3 106.7 


Causes of Improvement 


What are the causes for the economic progress which 
Taiwan has achieved during the last few years? The prin- 
cipal cause has been the sound stabilization policy adopted 
by the Government. It is realized by the Government that 
unless economic stability is first achieved, no economic pro- 
gress can possibly be made. Stability might sometimes mean 
stagnation, but economic progress can only be achieved 
under stable conditions. In order to achieve stability the 


- tween production and consumption. 
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Government has tried to accomplish three kinds of balances 
namely, (1) the budgetary balance of the Government, (2) 
the balance of external payments, and (3) the balance be- 
In other words, the 
Government has attempted to avoid monetary inflation on | 
one hand and to attain price stability at the same time. 

The Government policy of industrialization of Taiwan 
has also a great deal to do with the economic progress. 
The implementation of this policy has made it possible to 


inerease almost all kinds of production as well as employ- 


ment and national income. As has been stated above, the 
supply of money has increased manifold during the last 
few years but prices have increased much less: this cannot 
be achieved unless production has made corresponding in- 
creases. 

To support indesisintination does not mean that agricul- 
tural productions are to be neglected. Taiwan’s agriculture 
has already attained a high stage of development and there- 
fore further development should be sought in industrial 
fields. In fact Taiwan’s development programs include both 
industrial and agricultural plans. 

The third important factor contributing to the achieve. 
ment of economic progress is undoubtedly the substantial 
aids rendered by the U.S. government. As the import 
figures show, U.S. aid arrivals occupied a very important 
position during the years 1951 through 1953. All the ar- 
rivals are either essential daily necessities or indispensable 
to the industrialization programs. 

Although Taiwan has made progress in these years, it 
is still confronted with many economic problems yet to be 


solved. Its economic foundation is still rather weak and 
its industries are young. Prices are not yet sufficiently 
stable. There are three basic problems: 


First, the financial problem. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary conditions, it has been necessary for the Govern- 
ment to keep up the defense expenditures to an unusual 
proportion, so that its budget has not been balanced for 
some years. Therefore, how to balance the budget becomes 
a pressing problem today. It is highly problematical that 
the Government could balance its budget merely by in- 
creasing taxes. There is a limit to increasing’ taxes, 
especially indirect taxes, without raising prices. Imposition 
of additional taxes would also retard the development of. 
industries and discourage capital investments. 

Secondly, Taiwan’s population is increasing rather fast. 
Employment was never a problem in Taiwan before, but re- 
cently the number of the unemployed has increased con- 
siderably. According to one’ estimate there were about 
40,000 people unemployed in Taiwan in the latter part of 
the year 1953. There are indications that the number of 
the unemployed is increasing. To develop more industries 
would provide more jobs but how to make the new industries 
a going concern is another problem. It would not be a 


lasting solution to the unemployment problem if the new 


industries were to be established on a “hit and run” basis. 


Thirdly and lastly, Taiwan had too little experience in 
planning industrial programs; and as a result, some efforts 
have been misdirected and some of the production costs of 
industries have been prohibitively high. It is important to 
realize that for the development of industry there are only 
limited resources—either natural resources, capital or tech- 
nical know-how. It would be therefore highly unwise to 
attempt to develop all lines of industry regardless of their 
cost of production or the marketability of their products. 


Taiwan depends, to a large extent, upon its export 
trade in order to develop its industries. But its export 
trade cannot be expanded unless the costs and prices of its 
exporting products are competitive in foreign markets. How 
to rationalize the industries is therefore a fundamental bro 
blem to be tackled. 
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Economic REVIEW 


THE JAPANESE NATIONAL BUDGET FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 


~. Basic Features of the Budget 


During fiscal 1953 ending March 31, 1954 the scale of 
the Japanese economy continued to increase from the pre- 
vious year, but on the other hand the balance of payments 
of the country steadily deteriorated, causing thereby a con- 
siderable decrease in the foreign currency holdings. In the 
face of such a trend of economic conditions, severe self- 
reflection was directed toward the economic policies pursued 
heretofore, and from such self-reflection was born the na- 


tional budget for fiscal 1954, characterized as a “retrench- 
ment” budget. 


The basic policies underlying the compilation of the 


new budget were (1) contraction of the scale of public © 


spending, (2) resort to sound means of raising revenues, 
(3) adjustment of the finances between the national govern- 
ment and the local governments, (4) allocation of appro- 
priations on a priority basis for essential expenditures and 
(5) non-alteration of the consumers’ price of rice and rates 
charged by government-owned enterprises. 


Contraction of the Secale of Public Spending:—In ac- 
cordance with the policy of limiting total expenditures for 
the General Account to Y1 trillion, all demands for new 
expenditures were turned down as a general principle, and 
aids to public works of local public bodies and other past 
expenditures were reduced as much as possible. Further- 
more, appropriations for investment and lending of fiscal 
funds to finance private enterprises were drastically reduced, 
while the number of civil service employees was scheduled 
for reduction as a measure for cutting down the government 
payroll. 


It will be seen from Table I showing a comparison of 
the General Account Budget for fiscal 1954 with the pre 
vious year’s budget that total expenditures for fiscal 1954 
will amount to Y999,588 million as against Y1,027,251 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1958, a decrease of Y27,662 million. 
amount of total expenditures will be equal to 16.7% of 
the estimated total national income for fiscal 1954, being 
0.5 point below the ratio of 17.2% for fiscal 1953. If the 
amount of investments and loans to be made from the 
various Special Accounts is added to the total expenditures 
of the General Account, the aggregate expenditures in fiscal 
1954 will amount to Y1,260 billion, which will be Y59 
billion less than that for the previous fiscal year. This 
aggregate amount will be equal to 21.1% of the total esti- 
mated national income for fiscal 1954, being 1 point below 
the ratio of 22.1% for the previous fiscal year. 


It should be noted, however, that certain manipulations 
were resorted to in the compilation of the new budget in 
order to show on the surface that total appropriations 
were kept within Y1 trillion. Such manipulations included 
(1) off-setting of tax refund against revenues to be collected, 
which off-setting has not been practised heretofore, (2) re- 
carryover of Allied Powers’ property compensation as an 
exception to the provisions of the Fiscal Practice Law, and 
(3) a sharp reduction of the contingent reserve fund, thereby 
destroying elasticity of fiscal operations. When these 
manipulations are taken into account, the actual amount 
of contraction of appropriations was not so much as it 
would appear on the surface. 


This 


TABLE I 
REGULAR BUDGET FOR THE GENERAL ACCOUNT, 


FISCAL 1954 COMPARED WITH FISCAL 1953 


(Amounts in millions of yen) 


Fiscal Fiscal Increase (—) 
Item ‘1954 1953 or 
Revenues: decrease (+-) 
Income from government mono- 
Income government-owned 
13,248 16,576 (—) 3,328 
Income from disposal of govern- : 
Miscellaneous income ..........+. 35,395 43,808 (—) 8,413 
Surplus from previous year’s 
Expenditures: 
Peace restoration measures expense 15,000 3,000 (+) 12,000 
Allied Powers’ property compensa- 
Publie works and food productio : 
boosting expense ...... 175,042 (—) 12,631 
Educational facilities expense .... 8,900 9,471 (—) 571 
Housing measure expense ........ 13,400 13,706 (—) 306 
Government offices repair & main- 
tenance @Xpense 1,135 2,455 (—) 1,320 
Investments in special accounts 
and lending agencies .......... 20,000 42,893 (—) 22,893 
Livelihood relief expense ........ 28,687 ' 26,692 (+) 1,995 
Children protection expense ...... 5,638 6,268 (+) 375 
Social security insurgnce expense’ 10,714 9,506 (+) 1,208 
Anti-tuberculosis exp 12,688 (+) 788 
Unemployment. measure expense .. 20,518 19,480 (+) 1,033 
Aid to bereaved families of war 
Aid to families of unrepatriated 
Pensions of ex-service men and 
Expense of state-operated schools 30,309 27,335 (+) @9T4 
Scholarship loans & aids ........ 3,881 3,445 (+) 436 
Share of compulsory’ education 
70,000 59,428 (+) 10,572 
National Rural Police expense 6,053 21,621 (—) 15,6568 
Police expense (after reorganiza- 
9,343 0 (+) 9,348 
Equalization grants to local govern- } 
Distribution of grants Aax to local | 
governments 121,600 0 (+) 121,600- 
Distribution of transfer tax to 
local governments ........... 7,922 0 (+) 7,922 
Maritime safety expense ........ 5,991 5,979 (+) 12 
Government bond expense ........ 43,024 44,775 (—) 1,751 
Agricultural insurance expense 16,041 19,416 (—) 3,375 
Overseas government agencies’ 
Subsidy for price adjustment of 
imported foodstuffs  .......... 9,000 30,000 (—) 21,000 
Food contyol expense 0 5,640 (—) 5,640 
Interest compensation on ocean- 
going ship construction loans .. 3,752 708 (+) 3,044 
Pensions for civil servants ...... 14,570 11,514 (+) 3,056 
Contingent reserve fund ........ 8,000 17,500 (—) 9,500 
Miscellaneous expenSe ........... 137,745 145,186 (—) 17,441 
Total Expenditures ....... 1,027,251 (—) 27,662 
Resort to Sound Means of Raising Revenues:—In order 


to check inflation, the appropriations were kept down within 
the amount of current revenues, thus avoiding as much as 
possible the practice of using up accumulated fiscal funds, 
as was done under the previous year’s budget, or resort 
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to the issuance of deficit bonds. As shown in Table III, 


excess disbursements of fiscal funds over withdrawals under. 


the 1954 budget are estimated to amount to Y61.3 billion 
(excluding withdrawals from the Foreign Exchange Special 
Account), a sharp decrease of some Y87.9 billion from the 
Y149.2 billion under the 1953 budget. 


Adjustment of the Finances between the National and 
Local Governments:—This policy of adjustment was aimed 
to correct the past expansive tendency of the finances of 
the national government caused by the strong inclination 
on the part of the local governments to depend heavily on 
the naticnal government’s finances because of the imbalance 
in the local gevernments’ budgets and the shortage of local 
revenues. In connection with the compilation of the 1954 
national budget, the tax system of the local governments 
was substantially revised, whereby tobacco consumption tax 
and real property acquisition tax were created as measures 
for increasing the sources of revenues for the local govern- 
ments. Besides, the equalization grant system (grants to 
the local governments from the national government in 
order to more or less equalize the finances of the former) 
was abolished and replaced by the newly created grants 
tax to local governments and transfer tax to local govern- 
ments, which two taxes were designed to correct maldistribu- 
tion of revenue scurces among the various local governments. 
At the same time, expansion of the finances of the local gov- 
ernments was checked by limiting the transfer of tax collec- 
tions to the local governments within a specified percentage 
of the national taxes. By these measures it was intended 
to correct the past tendency of the local governments to 
depend heavily on ithe finances of the national govern- 
ment. 


Allocation of Appropriations on a Priority Basis for 
Essential Expenditures:—As shown in Table I, appropria- 
tions were increased for such items as security expense, 
peace restoration measures expense (reparations and foreign 
debts) and social security expense, but reduced as much as 
possible for public works and food production boosting ex- 
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pense, which hitherto had been apt to be made on a please- 
everybody basis, by strict assessment of the proposed pro- 
jects. In addition, subsidy for the adjustment of the prices 
of imported..foodstuffs was substantially cut down by re 
ducing the volume of rice imports.- Reductions were also 
made in the appropriations for investment, repair and main- 
tenance expense for government offices, education facilities 
expense, etc, 

Non-alteration of the Consumers’ Price of Rice and 

‘Rates Charged by Government-owned Enterprises :—Besides 
leaving the consumers’ price of rice unchanged, the rates 
charged by government-owned enterprises were to be left 
unaltered as a general principle in spite of the fear enter- 
tained by certain circles that a raise in the rates would be 
inevitable as the result of the pay raise for government 
employees. Thus from this angle also the price increasing 
factor resulting from fiscal operations was checked. 

In brief, the underlying policy for the compilation of 
the new budget was to check as much as possible the expan- 
sion of public spending by rationalization of fiscal expendi- 
tures. The fact that total appropriations were kept within 
Y1 trillion in spite of the fears entertained by various circles 
that this could not be done; has been favorably received by 
the general public. 


TABLE III 


EXCESS DISBURSEMENTS OF FISCAL FUNDS 
OVER WITHDRAWALS (Estimate) 


(Amounts in billions of yen) 


TABLE II 


PLANNED SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS AND LENDINGS OF FISCAL FUNDS, 
FISCAL 1954 COMPARED WITH FISCAL 1953 


' (Amounts in billions of yen) 


General Trust Fund 
._ Item Account Bureau 
Fiseal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
| 1954 1953 1954 1953 
1. Financing of private. enterprises: 
Japan Development Bank ........ 0 0 26.0 14.0 
Export-Import Bank of Japan 0 0, 0 “Wd 
Electric Power Development Co. .. 0 0 16.0 5.0 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fishery 
9.5 20.6 10.5 5.0 
Peoples’ Finance Bank ............ 2.0 4.5 9.1 5.1 
Housing Finance Bank ............ 5.0 5.8 9.5 10.0 
Small & Medium Business Finance 
2.5 11.0 10.5 2.0 
Workers’ Welfare Housing ........ 0 0 3.5 2.5 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit Co. 0 0 1.0 1.5 
1.0 1.0 0 0 
Subscription for financial deben- 
2. Investment in government-owned 
enterprises: 
Japan Telegraph & Telephone Co. 0 3.2 0 0 
0 1.0 2.0 1.3 
3. Others: 
Special mine damage” 0 0 0.1 
0 0 43.4 80.9 


Fiseal Fiscal Increase (+) 
Item 1954 1953 or 
decrease (—) 
Industrial Investment Special Account 0 27.8 (—) 27.8 
Food Control Special Account ........ 21.0 48.0 (—) 27.0 
*Not including Foreign Exchange Special Account. 
SOURCES OF FISCAL FUNDS 
Industrial 
Postal Investment Public 
insurance Special Sub-total subscription Total 
- Account of bonds 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal. 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
0 0 7.5 46.0 33.5 60.0 0 0 33.5 60.0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 
0 0 10.0 15.0 26.0 20.0 Q 7 0 2.0: Ss 
0 0 0 20.0 0 20.0 25.6 
0 0 0 0 9.6 0 0 9.6 
0 0 0 0 14.5 15.8 0 0 14.6 15.8 
0 0 0 90 0 13.0 13.0 
0 0 0 0 3.5 2.5 0 0 3.5 2.5 
( 0 0 0 1.0 1.6 0 0 1.0 1.5 
0) 0 0 0) 1.0 1.0 0 0 1.0 1.0 
0 0 0 aa 20 0 0 0 19.0 20.0 
0 0 17.5 61.0 142.6 179.0 0 0 142.6 179.0 
0 0 0 1) 7.0 14.5 12.0 8.5 19.0 23.0 
0 0 0 0 0 3.2 7.2 7.5 7.0 19.7 
0 0 0 0 0.5 (Vr.5 0 0 0.5 0.5 
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Impact of the New Budget on the 
National Economy 


What then will be the impact of the new budget on 
the national economy? 


Although actually the volume of public spending under 
the new budget will, as already pointed out, not necessarily 
be limited to Y1 trillion, it has been shown above that the 


new budget as a whole contains the features of a retrench- 


ment budget, the impact of which on the national economy 
cannot be minimized for the following reasons: 


Firstly, public spending under the new budget will 
be kept down at the previous year’s level. In the past 
several years, especially in fiscal 1953, expansion of public 
spending was one of the factors which had made possible 
the expansion of economic activity in spite of the sluggish- 
ness of export trade since the cessation of the Korean 
war boom. Under the new budget, further ‘expansion of 
economic activity is considered impossible. Furthermore, 
the fact that appropriations for investment and lending of 
fiscal funds under the new budget have been reduced by 
Y¥22.9 billion for the General Account alone and by Y58.4 
billion for the General Account and Special Accounts com- 
bined points to the contraction of economic activity through 


the decline in investment activity and the resulting decrease 
in production and income. 


Secondly, a closer equilibrium between the disburse- 
ment and collection of fiscal funds will be restored under 
the new budget than under the previous year’s budget. Al- 
though, as already indicated, the new budget contains factors 
which will result in a substantial amount of excess disburse- 
ments of fiscal funds, it is anticipated that the actual amount 
of excess disbursements will not be so large if due account 
is taken of the amount of unusual appropriations carried over 
from the previous fiscal year and also the amount of unused 
appropriations that may be carried over to the next fiscal year, 
the natural increase in tax collections and other revenues, and 
the movement of specified government deposits placed with 
various lending institutions. It is significant to note that, 
despite the criginal estimate that a tax reduction of about 
Y70 billion would be possible under the Y1 trillion budget, 
actually no net decrease in taxes as a whole was effected by 
the revision of the tax system, which revision was limited to 
the adjustment of the various taxes. 


The economic impact of the new budget is being de- 
bated by interested circles in comparison with that of the 


Dodge-inspired budget for fiscal 1949, which is credited | 


with having arrested the postwar inflation in Japan. It 
must be admitted that the new budget is not so severe in 
its retrenchment as the budget for fiscal 1949, since it con- 
tains structural elements causing excess disbursements of 


fiscal funds, whereas the 1949 budget contained structural . 


elements causing a large excess collection of fiscal funds. 
However, it does not seem quite proper to assess the new 
budget from this point alone in view of the substantial 
change between the two periods in the economic background 
against which the budget operates. 


At the time of deliberations on the new budget by 
the Diet, the Cabinet had contemplated the adoption of a 
working budget on a reduced scale in order to further 
drive home the policy of fiscal retrenchment. In the Cabinet 
meeting held on June 9, 1954, therefore, a working budget 
was adopted, whereby appropriations under the General Ac- 
count Budget were reduced by Y19.9 billion. 
decided to reduce appropriations for the various Special 
Accounts and for various government-owned enterprises by 
Y4.6 billion and Y11.3_ billion, respectively. Besides, in- 
vestments and lendings by government lending agencies were 
scheduled to be cut down by Y20 billion in a similar manner 
as the General Account. 


It was also 
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It must be pointed out, however, that the effectiveness 
of the above reductions in appropriations by the adoption of 
the working budget falls short of the goal originally in- 
tended to be achieved through the working budget because 


of the following circumstances surrounding the General Ac- 
count Budget: 


Firstly, by tri-party agreement the appropriation for 
Contingent Reserve Fund was cut down by Y5 billion from 
the figure originally proposed by the Cabinet. Because of 
this reduction, it was felt that a supplementary budget would 


become necessary to cover the shortage caused by the re- 
duction. 


Secondly, appropriations provided in the budget had to 
be subsequently cut down by Y8.5 billion because of the 
Diet’s subsequent failure to complete deliberations of the 
Luxury Textile Consumption Tax Bill, which tax, when 
passed, was expected to yield that much revenue. 

Thirdly, because of the revision and delayed passage of 
the Admission Tax Bill, the actual revenue from this tax 
is expected to decrease by Y4.9 billion. 


Be that as it may, under the present situation of econo- 
mie recession the impact of the working budget on a re- 
duced scale cannot be minimized. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing analysis of the new budget it may 
be said that all factors which in the past had contributed 
to the promotion of domestic boom have been eliminated 
in the new budget. However, there still remains for solu- 
tion several problems if the final goal of the economic 
policies, both short-range and long-range, of this country 
is to restore an equilibrium in the balance of payments. 


Firstly, the Japanese economy is now faced with the 
necessity of restoring a short-term equilibrium in the 
balance of payments, including special procurements. The 
goal set for this purpose is a return to the level of econo- 
mic activity that prevailed at the end of 1952, in order to 
attain which goal it is not sufficient to depend on the im- 
pact of the new budget alone. If a short-term restoration 
of an equilibium in the balance of payments is an urgent 
necessity, there is that much greater need to depend heavily 
on a tight-money policy as the other prop of the retrench- 
ment policy. In fact tight-money has already been en- 
forced in advance of the retrenchment in public spending, 
and has been further intensified since the turn of the current 
year. 


Secondly, although some considerations have been given 
to the priority allocation of appropriations in the new budget 
in order to check the expansion of public spending, such 
extent of considerations cannot be called adequate for cop- 
ing with the urgent necessity of economic reconstruction now 
confronting Japan. For example, the consideration given in 
the budget to the problem of unemployment arising during 
the course of economic adjustment now going on cannot be 
called adequate for coping with this problem. Moreover, 
whereas there is fundamentally a need for making large 
amounts of investment in the development of domestic re- 
sources and the promotion of export trade in order to 
achieve a long-term equilibrium in the balance of payments 
by pulling the country out of dependence on special pro- 
curements, the long-term consideration of such necessity 
has been ignored to some extent in the new budget. That 
is to say, retrenchment under the new budget has been severe 
with respect to capital expenditures but rather soft with 
respect to consumption expenditures, appropriations for 
which have tended to increase. This fact deserves a careful 


examination in the case of the finances of the local gov- 


ernments, which have tended to increase year after year. 
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HONGKONG’S THEATRES AND 
THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The number of theatres has risen in recent years and 
there appears to be an excess of seating capacity especially 
as far as first-run cinemas are concerned. The influx of 
money from China and southeast Asia has had, like in 
real estate business generally, a very stimulating effect on 
the building of new theatres. Very ornate and luxurious 
houses have been constructed and particularly the Princess, 
in Kowloon, and the Hoover, in Causeway Bay, are among 
the finest in the modern world; but even some of the old 
cinemas which have recently been modernised and equipped 
with everything that is costly, such as the King’s, Queen’s, 
in central district, could well stand in any Western capital 
and be among the finest show places there. 


The general building boom has very favourably affected 
the theatre industry though many cinemas have as a result 
of overconstruction suffered in business. As the number of 
seats rose—and is continuing to rise—and the local business 
recession did not show any signs for an early abatement, 
while the number of patrons did but slowly increase, the 
aggregate takings of the cinemas were insufficient for divi- 
dend payments in every case; a few houses made sizeable 
profits but there were some who could not get out of the 
‘red.’ The public also developed growingly persistent buyers’ 
resistance as a result of the poor and uninteresting pictures 
which have now been screened for a long time. The wonder 
is that in spite of the often outrageously bad pictures 
still so many people went to buy tickets. The price 


of admission is also too high and should be adjusted to the 


reduced cost of living which has recently been noticed. Some 
theatres have already started to reduce prices which is a 
move in the right direction, and which has been necessitated 
by the increasing competition and the threat of more theatres 


entering the narrowing field. 


The poor quality of films shown here is hampering the 
business of theatres but ithe studios, both here and abroad, 


seem often incapable of turning out interesting plays. In 


recent months, due to the perfection of new sound repro- 
ducing processes, more public attraction has been gained but 
this may only be shortlived unless the film production, by 


_& large, improves and bad pictures are not screened. Then 


there is a very evil practice of theatre managers observed 
in Hongkong, namely the false and misleading announce- 
ments about films such as names of actors (which do not 
or only for a few moments appear), names of plays (which 
are old but have been given a new name to deceive the 
public) etc. A few managers of theatres can be accused 
of indulging in unethical practices, and they have been ac- 
cused so time & again without having convinced such persons 
of their wrong-doing. 

At present there are 62 theatres (stage and screen) 
in Hongkong with a total seating capacity of 64,500 of 
which the first-run cinemas account for 20,700 and the 
second-run and other cinemas for the» remainder of 43,800. 
The number of seats is going to rise as more cinemas are 
now being constructed. By the end of next year there may 
be about 80,000 seats available in a territory with a popula- 
tion of about 214 million. Considering the many . amuse- 
ments which the Chinese (who are 95% of the population) 
indulge in other than moving pictures, particularly the not 
westernised people here, the seating capacity appears very 
large. Many theatres depend on the British military per- 


sonnel (who are about 40,000 strong) and the very numer 
ous tourists and travellers; from local residents, Chinese and 
European, they could not make both ends meet. First-run 
houses are now enough but second-run cinemas could still 
find more patrons if better pictures were shown and prices 
more reasonable. Most of the theatres here are air- 
conditioned and well appointed. During the hot weather 
the air-conditioned houses are often used as a refuge 
from the heat. Second-run cinemas have been doing 
fairly well and some have prospered. Such houses as the 
Metropole, Oriental, Cathay, in Hongkong, or the Ritz and 
Majestic, in Kowloon, are more careful in selection of pic 
tures and their prices of admisson (from 70c to $2.40) are 
very reasonable. Thus the full-house sign can often be seen 
there. First-run houses charge from $1.50 to $4 and having 
regard to the poor pictures shown it is only to be expected 
that their receipts dropped during the past 12 months. How- 
ever when these theatres are able to show good productions 
they are sold out, and often well in advance of the day of 


performance. 


Theatres and Distributors 


The growing number of theatres and the lack of good 
motion pictures changed the relationship between theatres 
and local distributors of US and British films. Before the 
last war, when there were here only few first class theatres, 
it used to be the distributor’s headache to induce theatres 
like King’s and Queen’s to show his pictures. Theatre 
managers sat back in their offices and waited for the best 
offer from distributors. With the change of the supply and 
demand situation, the position is reversed today with theatre 
managers running after distributors for exclusive contracts. 


There are seven first run theatres in Hongkong and five in 


Kowloon requiring together about 400 pictures a year. The 
eight distributors of US & British pictures supply about 200 
pictures a year. Due to the fact that there are two cities 
in the Colony, first runs in Hongkong and in Kowloon are 
almost always shown simultaneously on both sides of the 
harbour. This arrangemert satisfies the distributors’ desire 
to get the maximum first run returns and proves to be 
more convenient for movie goers. . Thus Alhambra has been 
doubling and cooperating with Queen’s; Liberty with Capitol; 
Great World with Lee; Princess with Empire and King’s; 
and Broadway with Roxy. The most up-to-date Hoover 
Theatre which has no partner in Kowloon had a tough time 
to get hold of any good pictures. Hoover will have to find 
a partner in Kowloon next year to buy good pictures from 
distributors. Lee Theatre will have to look for a new part- 
ner after the completion of the New York Theatre in Hong- 
kong as Great World and New York, belonging to the same 
owner, will be paired together. The Ritz in Kowloon might 
show first runs and be paired together with Lee Theatre. 


As long as the supply remains at 200 pictures per year 
and the demand requires 400 pictures, there is no room for 
more first run theatres. To an average movie goer, theatres 
in HK and Kowloon now offer seven new pictures every 
week. Very few people like to see many shows per week. 
The average frequency is 1 or 2 pictures. So far, there 
have never been more than two or three good pictures during 
the same week and book office returns on weekdays never 
showed capacity houses. Therefore the overall book office - 
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receipts of first runs could be improved at least by 50% 
if there are more attractions, as average movie goers could 
easily be tempted to an additional show. There have been 
few complaints about high admission fees but the disappoint- 
ment about the lack of good pictures is unanimous. 

American and European Films 


During recent years, American films have grown in size 
and become more noisy. But there were only few real at- 
tractions. Some of the re-issued old pictures actually 
brought better book office receipts than new CinemaScope 
pictures. The introduction of CinemaScope and VistaVision 
pictures to Hongkong last. year brought with it bigger 
screens and more loudspeakers and various other equipment 
to local first run theatres. Récently, even second runs like 
Oriental, Metropole, Ray and Zenith theatres were recon- 
ditioned for CinemaScope. Cinerama has not yet been 
introduced to HK due probably to the fact that none of 
the existing theatres in Hongkong and Kowloon could be 
reconditioned to run Cinerama pictures. A new _ theatre 
would have to be built for it. 


A year after the birth of CinemaScope (September 16, 
1953), only a handful of CinemaScope pictures had a big 
enough story to match the giant size of the screen and the 
increased volume of the noise. Hollywood producers might 
be right to judge that the public prefer fighting, cow boys, 
Red Indians and other action-packed pictures. But such 
pictures, with stereotyped plots and similar themes can be 
very monotonous and boring. Everybody knows the ending 
even before the show starts. On the other hand a serious 
story could be very entertaining and full of suspense if 
directed and produced intelligently. Hollywood recently 
promised many good pictures for the coming year. Names 
of these which the public will see during the next 12 months 
have been announced. These announcements are believed 
by the distributors to allay feelings of resentment among 
the public who have been so often deceived about a picture 
which was wildly praised but turned out in fact to be ‘flat 
and corny’ and lacking in story, good acting ete. 


Next to US productions come British which are not 


usually appealing to the local public; they are too highbrow © 


and often contain an overdose of dialogue which many people 
here find difficult to follow. Besides British films for various 
reasons are less remunerative from the theatre’s point of 
view than American films as the young Chinese definitely 
prefer Hollywood whatever its defects. In recent months 
there have been shown many French, Italian and even some 
Russian and German pictures. The shortage of first-run 
pictures from the US benefited Continental European ex- 
hibitors. Some French pictures, with their characteristic 
charm and wit, attracted European audiences but the Chinese 
went more for the voluptious settings and salacious pro- 
mises made by the distributors. Italian pictures, such as 
were shown, did not impress very much though one or two, 
while not cash successes, were nevertheless a welcome change 
from the American Westerns which have been poured over 
an unprotesting but still suffering public. 


A few Japanese pictures were shown and they were 
welcomed by Hongkong; more productions from Japan were 
demanded but the enterprise of film distributors seems at 
an end when it comes to this business. With English sub- 
titles (but no dubbing) many Japanese films could find a 
growingly enthusiastic and appreciative public. 


Chinese Pictures 


As to Chinese pictures, Hongkong’s four leading film 
studios will release the following pictures before the end 
of the year: Yung Hwa is shooting two love stories, Red 
Doll and Golden Phoenix with North China as background; 
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and a historical picture in costume called Musketeers in the 
Dust. Wader will present Mon Fu San, the story of a 
woman’s longing for the return of her husband; Lok, Kion 
Tou, the love story of, overseas Chinese with native girls. 
The Great Wall is producing three melodramas: Forever 
Waiting and Never Leave Me; Flame and an educational 
picture called Loves of the Youngsters. The Grandview 
will soon release two pictures: Three Loves and Fairyland. 
There might be few more attractions from various other film 
companies but the total number of pictures would not ex- 
‘ceed 20 before the end of the year. 


During 1950-51, Hongkong produced more than 200 pic- 
tures and the industry provided very shortlived jobs for over 
50,000 persons. There were more than 100 motion picture 
companies utilizing the facilities of only five or six studios 
in Kowloon. Unfortunately, most of these companies closed 
up after producing their first and last pictures. Most of 
them invested about $50,000 in a production hoping for 
quick returns with good profits. The pictures were made 
within the shortest possible time at the lowest possible cost 
and no consideration was given ito the quality of the pro- 
duction. Low book office returns proved that the public did 
not want such inferior productions. With the exception of 
very few good pictures, most of the Chinese productions 
were unsuccessful and some of the pictures were worse than 
in pre-boom days in 1949. ‘The Chinese producers are often 
dishonest and ignorant, more speculators than anything else. 


Hongkong’s Movie Industry 


The 1950-51 boom soon ended with the liquidation of 
most of the film companies and today there are only four 
companies which have their own studios, employing a total 
of about 1,000 persons. In addition to these four studios, 
there are still about 30 motion picture companies which use 
the facilities and even actors of these four studios. This 
year’s total production has not yet exceeded 10 Mandarin 
pictures and 80 Cantonese films. Most companies are try- 
ing hard to produce better pictures. The big four companies 
are now spending an average of $200,000 to $400,000 on a 
picture. Producers are confident that there is a good future 
for HK’s movie industry. Hongkong actually is in an 
ideal location for the development of the movie industry 
in the Far East. Some even speculated that with the drop 
in importance as an entrepot, Hongkong might develop into 
the Hollywood of the Far East. The weather is good. More 
than ten months out of every year are suitable for out-door 
shooting. There are mountains, beaches, valleys and all 
types of landscape for any picture except a show story. There 
are European environment English sceneries, 20th Century 
architecture and ancient Chinese villages. There are 
modern highways and remote footpaths in the hills. There 
are no restrictions from the authayities. One can harbour 
any political bias; pro-Communist, progressive, impartial, re- 
actionary, or anti-anything so long as one can ffind an 
audience to appreciate such productions. Last but not least 
important is the fact that the cost of production in Hong- 
kong is cheaper than in any other place in the world. Pre- 
sent conditions of HK’s leading studios are as follows: 


Yung Hwa Motion Picture Industries Limited: In 1947, 
Mr. T. Y. Lee, a veteran in motion picture industry from 
Shanghai, started the Yung Hwa Studio in Hongkong. Its 
site at Kowloon Tong occupies about 120,000 square feet. 
The studio with two stages of 58’ x 120’ each produces 4 to 


10 pictures every year. Three of its masterpieces: Soul of 


China, Sorrows of Forbidden City, and Hearts Aflame are 
now showing in Europe. Yung Hwa spent about HK$1 mil- 
lion on Soul of China. Judging from its popularity, the 
heavy investment was not only justified but proved to be 
very profitable as royalties are still coming back to the 
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studio. Miss Li Li-hwa who is now producing her own pic- 
tures (using Wader’s studio facilities) used to play leading 
roles in most of Yung Hwa pictures. Movie circles criticised 
Mr. Lee as a dictator who seldom considers suggestions of 
his directors and studio managers. He was also judged by 
people as a bad businessman as he usually spent more on any 
picture than his competitors considered necessary. How- 
ever, Mr. Lee had his reasons: (1) Chinese actors, directors, 
and technicians might be first class experts individually, but 
as a team, they do not cooperate very well especially when 
they are put together at the last moment for a picture with- 
out previous contacts. Yung Hwa_ therefore keeps a per- 
manent force of technicians and actors on the payroll to 
insure smooth cooperation and maintain high efficiency. (2) 


In order to give the public better pictures, Yung Hwa now 


produces only 4 pictures every year instead of 10. The 
overhead expenditure, however, remains the same which ac- 
counted for the higher cost per picture. An American pro- 
ducer recently arranged with Yung Hwa to produce pictures 
in Hongkong; Yung Hwa will provide all local facilities in- 
cluding studio equipment and Chinese actors. Some of thee 
Chinese stars are now receiving language training for their 
parts. American actors will be prominent. 


Wader Motion Picture & Development Company Limit- 
ed: Wader is the youngest member of HK’s motion picture 
industry. It has the most up-to-date equipment under the 
management of Mr. William C. K. Hu, another veteran of 
the industry. Its studio in the New Territories on Castle 
Peak Road occupies 120,000 square feet and has two build- 
ings with sound stages of 60’ x 120’ x 34’. Hs processing 
department can handle 35,000 feet of film per day and 
the maximum production capacity is 60 copies every month. 
Its equipment costing about HK$650,000 was imported from 
Germany, the UK and USA. Wader does not keep a string of 
actors on its payroll. Mr. Hu is very particular in choosing 
the right actor for different parts. Wader’s maiden produc- 
tion is Yuan Shi-kai, the 100-day emperor of China after 
the fall of Manchu Dynasty. | 

About 8 to 10 pictures will be produced every year for 
markets in Hongkong, Taiwan and Southeast Asia. Over- 
seas Chinese prefer musicals and _ historical stories and 
tragedies. Local Chinese however do not like Chinese 
musicals but prefer stories with recent Chinese history as 
background. The Company has confidence in the industry 
and believes that the future lies in the development of 


overseas markets. 


The Great Wall Movie Enterprises, Limited: Hongkong 
movie circles and audience consider productions of the Great 
Wall rather “progressive” if not “pro-Communist.” Like 
Yung Hwa, the Great Wall keeps about a dozen regular 
stars on the payroll. Most of them are new-born stars. 
The Great Wall was established in 1949 by Mr. Yuen Yang- 
an, another veteran from Shanghai. Its site in Kowloon City 
occupies 50,000 square feet and has two studio buildings. 
Its processing department can handle 30,000 feet of negative 
film per day and can print 150 copies every month. Most 
of its productions have been well received by the Chinese 
public in Hongkong and overseas. Chinese, who are leading 
a hard life, find these progressive melodramas very enter- 
taining even though the onlookers are far from being pro- 


- gressive themselves. The Torn Lily hit the all-time record 


of 20 days running in Capitol and Majestic theatres in 
this Colony and won acknowledgement at the 7th Inter- 
national Edinburgh Film Festival in 1953. With compara- 
tively old equipment, the Great Wall is struggling to put 
out technically perfect pictures. 


The Grandview Film Company Limited: In Hongkong, 
most of the producers of Cantonese pictures do not have 
their own studios. There is one exception. The Grandview 
Film Company Limited not only has its own studio at Dia- 
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mond Hill in Kowlooz, but also runs its own theatre in 
California, USA. It claims to be the only studio producing 
Cantonese pictures in colour. The studio is also planning 
a CinemaScope picture in technicolor. The company was 
organized in 1933 anc up to date has produced only about 
150 pictures. Its studio at Diamond Hili, Kowloon, occupies 
about 250,000 square feet and has three buildings. The 
average cost of a Cantonese picture is about $100,000. Mr. 
Joseph Sunn is the Managing Director of the company. 


Shaw & Sons Limited: Another well known studio is 
Shaw & Sons in Kowloon. Recently it soll its studio and 
equipment which were out of date. Shaws are shooting 
pictures in Wader Studio in the New Territories. 

° Overseas & Local Markets 

Despite differences in their policies and systems, these 
studios have similar problems in the development of markets 
and improvement in production. Every producer in Hong- 
kong had unpleasant experiences with local theatres. Most 
of the first runs are reiuctant to take Chinese pictures which 
in the past seldom brought good book office receipts. In 
some cases when a goci picture was held over; distributors of 
foreign films complaired and forcec the theatre manager to 
discontinue the show in order not to affect the running 
schedule of foreign pictures. To the theatre manager it 
is the choice bctweeu the iziendship of a producer who offers 
one good picture in a blue moon and the favour of the 
distributor who supplies at least more than one good picture 
every month. On the other hand, some smaller film com- 
panies tried to win the support of theatre managers by 
offering better terms ithan the usual 50-50 split of book 
office receipts. Such attractive offer however did not im- 
prove the situation as even theatre managers have to depend 
upon the audience for good book office receipts. | 

Actually, no matter how good a picture is and how 
popular it might. be in Hongkong, book office receipts from 
this Colony alone would not bring a big profit which comes 
only from circulation in overseas markets. Before 1950, 
China’s market was so vast and the public so primitive that 
any picture .rom Hongkong found good support. From first 
class pictures for city people, to cheap productions for rural 
illiterates, every pictuve brought a good profit to producers. 
Ever since 1950, only “progressive” pictures are al:owecd to 
go into China and producers of non-progressive pictures are 
trying very hard to develop demand in overseas markets. 
Yung Hwa productions now enjoy good support from Scuth- 
east Asia. They hav: established distributors in Taiwan, 
Singapore, Malaya, and Indochina. Wader pzoductions are 
distributed through China United Film Company in Hong- 


kong and through the Majestic Circuit in Malaya & Singa- - 


pore. It also has spezial arrangements with Victory Theatre 
in Bangkok, Grandvisw Cinema in Saigon and Gold 
Theatre in Djakarta. The Great Wall has its own agents in 
Malaya and Thailand to distribute its pictures in Singapore, 
Malaya and Bangkok. For markets in Indonesia, Indochina, 
the Philippines, Burm:, and other areas, the Great Wali sells 
its pictures to film «changes. ‘The Grandview covers main- 
ly local and US markets. In San Francisco, it has its own 
company as well as a theatre. Shaw & Sons turned over 
their productions to Shaw Brothers who run a chain of 
theatres in the Far Fast. However, demand from all these 
markets amcunts to only 1/6 of those from China Mainland 
pefore 1950. If Hongkong’s motion picture industry is to 
prosper, more cversezs markets must be developed. 


Working Capital 
With the exception of one or two studios, most of the 


film companies in Hongkong lack working capital for the 


production of big pictures. Today, many producers, some 
of them well-known, are still producing pictures without 
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any capital. They usually propose to sell a picture which is 
supposed to be under production to theatres in Singapore. 
Singapore people, impressed by the cast and the name of 
the producer, book the picture by making an immediate pay- 
ment of $30,000 to $40,000 as deposit. The producer in 
Hongkong then advances partial payment to his actors and 
starts the production. Films are obtained on credit and ar- 
rangements are made with studios like Wader and Yung 
Hwa to use their studio facilities first and pay them after- 
wards. The shooting of such a picture usually takes two 
or three weeks and the copy is then rushed to Singapore. 
With the balance collected from Singapore, the producer 
pays off all standing accounts and nets his profit. Such 
productions, made in a great rush, can never be satisfactory 
and Singapore is buying less such pictures. Several com- 
panies recently gave up such type of production completely. 
_ They now distribute Japanese and other films by purchasing 
them at about $30,000 and make seven or eight additional 
copies from the original in Hongkong. These are then dis- 
tributed to theatres in Taiwan and _ locally. This is the in- 
evitable development of a film industry that lacks working 
capital. Speculators rather than producers are interested in 
the business and not in the future of the industry, and are 
only concerned with quick profits. Some producers blame 
- bankers for their conservative 
Bankers and financiers prefer to see better pictures before 
investing money in the industry. 

Actually adequate capital alone would not lead to pro- 
duction of good pictures. Movie making is an industry 
and art for artists and creative thinkers, and not for specula- 
tors. In Hongkong are found few if any good directors, 
actors and playwrights. This has proved the real obstacle 
in the development of the movie industry. 


Production and Prospects 


In addition to capital, the following factors count much 
in the production of a good picture: (a) The story must be 
good and either be entertaining or educational; (b) The cast 
and the director must be carefully chosen; (c) the copy 
must be technically perfect with good cutting and editing 
to give the picture a good sequence. With the exception 
of few pictures, Hongkong productions are far from stan- 
dards. Many improvements could be made without any 
increase in cost if only actors are more humble and anxious 
to learn, directors use more imagination, and producers chose 
better stories and actors. 


attitude in granting loans... 
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Good stories seem hard to get. When Wader advertised 
for movie stories at the beginning of this year offering $500 
to $2,000 for a story, there were only 125 entries and 
none could be used. Most of the stories submitted were 
modified from current and old movies shown in Hongkong. 
There are here only one or two good script writers. China 
has enough stories, tales, and historical events to keep HK’s. 
handful of producers busy. There were many attempts at 
writing up the stories of the Three Kingdoms; Soon Ming 
and his 107 followers; and hundreds of other stories but 
few writers were successful. The presentation was usually 
childish. | 

The job of a star is remunerative. The Great Wall 
and Yung Hwa are paying their regular stars from $2,500 
to $6,000 per month. Other studios which engage stars on 


picture-by-picture basis offer $10,000 to $40,000 to leading 


actors for each picture. Li Li-hwa usually demands $60,000 
for a picture. Expenses for actors occupy 70% of the 
total cost. During the past years, Great Wall, Yung Hwa 


and recently Wader as well, introduced many new faces to 


the screen after short periods of training. However, as | 


such training proved costly, it might be discontinued. In 
the first place, during the training period, the studio has 
to pay these students salaries from $300 to $1,000 per 
month. Only one or two out of a group of twenty or more 
could be used for comparatively important roles and rarely 
a student actor could be assigned to a leading role. Further- 
more, after three years of service with the studio, the new 
star.is free to accept higher offers from any studio. 

The prospects of the local film industry are not dis- 
couraging but much will depend on directors’ ability to re- 
gain the good will of the public here and in the Far East 
where Chinese people are forming the audience. Plots have 


got to be invented and acting improved. Technical improve- 


ment is another important factor which will determine the 
future of what is quite wrongly described as “the Far 
Eastern Hollywood’. Good money cannot be made while 
the industry is in its infancy but all the many thousands 


who make a living on this industry could well look with | 


confidence in the future if the owners of the studios and 
film companies only would adopt a more business-like policy, 
be more expert and less speculative in their enterprises. 
Actors are difficult to find but the Chinese public are not 
very discriminating and are patient. From a general econo- 
mic point of view, the local movie industry is an important 
branch of industry and should be supported by the public 
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tised 
$500 provided that the producers and directors are serious, % 
“and sincere and genuinely enterprising, and are able to improve 
were their films and satisfy the cinema goers. As the local and 
cong. overseas Chinese generally are turning. more to Western © eee me 
‘hina ways of living, their taste for foreign films is expected to | Fertilizer Industrial 
HK’s improve and thus to influence adversely the attendance 3 
-s at | figures of Chinese films; therefore the speedy improvement Materials Minerals 
Ming } of Chinese productions appears urgent and Hongkong, as one 
but of the large movie producing centres in the world, can only , 
ually hope to continue in this position if the leaders of this in- | 2° * 
dustry grow quickly into maturity. | : 
yen (1) THEATRES IN HONGKONG H Vegeta e Agricu fura 
Name of Theatre Locality Run 
HS Lee 27, Percival Street 1st | h | | 
King’s Queen’s Road, Central 4 C emi ca $ 
9,000 Queen’s — do — do | 
the Roxy Yee Wo Street, Causeway Bay do ; 
Capitol Jardine Bazaar, Causeway Bay do | - e s 
Hwa Empire | North Point, King’s Road do | 
as to Hoover Yee Wo Street, Causeway Bay do ! 
, aiping , Queen’s ad, Wes 2nd run | 
In Central 270, Queen’s Road, Central do ee ing . 
Cathay 125, Wanchai Ro 4 | 
per Golden. City 78, Gloucester Road Chemicals Ingr edients 
Metropole North Point, King’s Road do 
more National Lockhart & Marsh Road subsequent run 
arely Rialto Landale Street, Wanchai | do 
th y Third Street, Queen’s Road, West do 
‘tner- Globe 339, Lockhart, Road, Wanchai do eee 
new Kam Ling Wo Hop Street, Kennedy Town do ESTABLISHED 1873 
Cheung Lok Shaukiwan do ” 
Shaukiwan — do — do ; 
- dis- Grand Queen’s Road, East | do 
| Sai Yuen Water Street, Queen’s Road, West do es , 
0 re- | World North Point, King’s Road do : 1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. . 
East TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: "Woodward TELETYPE: PH109 
have Branches in MADRID, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASHINGTON, D. C., U. S. A. 
rove- (2) THEATRES IN KOWLOON AND NEW TERRITORIES 
Name of Theatre Locality Run 
” . Alhambra Nathan Road Ist run 
while Broadway — do — do 
sands Princess 130, Nathan Road do 
: Great World — Laichikok & Arran Street do 
with Liberty Jordan Road do 
. and Majestic. ' Nathan Road ; 2nd run 
. Apollo - 164, Castle Peak Road do 
olicy, ~ Ritz 625, Nathan Road do 
rises. Prince’s 1, Nullah Road do 
t Paranfount Shantung Street do 
e no: Zenith NKIL. 3502, Pratas Street do 
cono- Po Hing 380, Nathan Road Chinese Drama 
rtant Goodworld Tong Mi Road subsequent run 
Victoria Nelson Street do 
yublic Ming Sing 236, Laichikok Road do 
| Kwong Ming Public Square Street do 
Sun Wah Argyle Street do 
Tai Yat Public Square Street do 
Internationa] Fuk Lo Chun Road do 
Wing Lok Bulkeley Street, Hunghom do 
Loong Shing Lion Rock Street do 
Palace : Pei Ho Street do 
Laichikok Laichikok do 
Pei Ho 114, Pei Ho Street » do 
Yaumati ' Waterloo Road do 
Kwong Chee 7, Kansu Street do 
Cheung Chow Cheung Chow Island do 
Tai O Tai O do 
Luen Wo Sheung Shui, N.T. do 
Taipo, N.T. _ do 
aipo aipo, N.T. 0 
N.T. The onl y N on-S top 
ung 0. ome 
Great Wall Castle Peak, N.T. do SLEEPER SERVICE 
Chuen Wan Tsuen Wan, N.T. do 
Grand — ‘do — do between 
(3) SUMMARY OF THEATRES CALIFORNIA and NEW YORK 
Total Seating Enjoy all the luxurious features of TWA ‘“Am- 
Theatres Capacity Admission Prices bassador’’ Super Constellation flights—plus the speed 
First run Cinemas 16,299 $4.00; 3.50; 3.00; Z . / 
240: 2.00: 1.50 & convenience of NON-STOP service coast to coast! 
Second run Cinemas 14,298 2.40; 1.70; 1.50; Fly the finest... FLY 
2.20; 0.70 TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
Subsequent run Cinemas 23,437 i-f0 , 1.2 » 1.20; Hong Kong Office: Room 25, St. George’s Bldg. Tel. 27494 
New Territory Cinemas 6,322 1.00; 0.70; 0.503 
0.40; 0.30; 0.20 
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HONGKONG AIRPORT 


Hongkong Airport, which is known by the more fami- 
liar name of Kai Tak, has grown during the past thirty 
years from a grass area of 400 yards by 300 yards to an 
area of 398 acres which contains two paved runways and 
a large paved terminal area. During the period 1924— 
1941, more land was acquired to cater for the. increasing 
operational requirements of aircraft and by the outbreak 
of the Second World War the area of the airport was 
four times that of 1924. During the occupation of Hong- 
kong by the Japanese, the airport was further enlarged, 
and with the labour of prisoners of war the two paved 
runways were built. In 1949 the main paved runway was 
extended by a further 200 yards, which in later years 
was proved to be the maximum by which the present air- 
port could be expanded to meet the more stringent opera- 
tional requirements of the post-war era of transport air- 
craft. 


As early as 1946, Government appreciated that the 
existing airport was likely to prove inadequate for regular 
major airline operations of the future, and the position 
was aggravated by the fact that the airport was not suitable 
for night operations, which was a handicap to airline opera- 
tors. In 1947 a mission of airport development experts 
examined two or three possible sites, and work started 
on one site in 1948, only to be discontinued when diffi- 
culties were encountered. Meanwhile other sites were 
examined but it was not until 1951 that a mission from 
the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation was called 
in to discuss the problem with the local civil aviation 
authorities and to submit recommendations for improve- 
ment of the existing airport or for the provision of an 
entirely new airport to meet the needs of the existing and 
' future air transport operations. 


The local topography posed an exceptionally difficult 
_ problem, for not only did it restrict the choice of an actual 
runway site, but on some occasions, when a possible site 
- was found, it had to be rejected because of unacceptable 
limitations in the approaches. The mission mentioned 
above submitted what is now known as the Broadbent 
Report, which for various reasons recommended improve- 
ment of the existing airport as the only solution, the main 
points of improvement being the building of a new main 
runway and the extension of the existing secondary 07 run- 
way. The Broadbent Report was accepted in principle by 
Govern'nent, and the Consultant Engineering firm of Scott 


& Wilson of London was commissioned to carry out a pre-— 


liminary examination of the proposed development and to 
report on the construction problems involved. Their report 
was submitted in August 1952, and contained several minor 
modifications to the Broadbent Report. It was accepted 
in principle by Government, who thereupon instructed Scott 
& Wilson to carry out a survey of the necessary construc- 
tion work and to estimate the cost of the project. While 
this work was’ proceeding, aircraft manufacturers and British 
Overseas Airways released more definite details of the 
operational characteristics of the jet transport aircraft of 
the future and it was apparent that the proposed develop- 
ments would fall short of the actual operational require- 
ments of such aircraft, particularly in respect of the 
length, orientation and approaches of the proposed new main 
runway. Further proposals were submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation and after consideration, Scott and 
_ Wilson were asked to submit a preliminary, and consequent- 
ly a broad estimate of the costs of the new proposals. The 


estimate was more than Government anticipated, and at 
this time a one runway only concept was considered. Cer- 
tain proposals, envisaging one runway to be reclaimed almost 
entirely from Kowloon Bay, and heading directly towards 
Lyemun Pass, with a new terminal area, were placed before 
Government and once again Scott and Wilson were asked 
to carry out a detailed engineering survey and to estimate 
costs of the project. Their report was submitted to Govern- 
ment in June 1953, and it was considered that the cost 
might be beyond the financial capacity of the Colony. 
This scheme became known as Scheme D, and after detailed 
discussions between the Department of Civil Aviation, Scott 
& Wilson, Kirkpatrick and Partners, the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, and the Airline Operators, and 
following the submission of the Report of an_ Inter- 
Departmental Committee appointed to consider the develop- 
ment of Hongkong Airport, Government approved, in June 
1954, a Modified Scheme D estimated to cost approximately 
$97,000,000 (approx. £6,000,000). : 


The modified Scheme D consists of a promontory of 
700 feet wide, containing a 7,200 feet paved runway, with 
prepared over-runs of 300 feet at the south-east end and 
800 feet at the north-west end, with two holding or turning 
loops situated at the south-east end and the midway point 
of the runway. The whole of this part, consisting of about 
141 acres, will be on a consolidated reclamation from the 
sea. The terminal area, consisting of a parking area, a 
maintenance area and a new terminal building designed 
for further extension if necesssry, is to be built partly on 
the present airport site and partly on some 9 acres of 
additional reclaimed land. In the design of this scheme 
consideration was given to the possible recoupment of some 
of the capital expenditure by careful layout of the terminal 
facilities and Royal Air Force requirements to provide for 
the eventual disposal of some 160 acres of the existing 
airport after completion of the modified Scheme D, and it 
appears possible that at least half of the capital cost of 
the scheme may be recouped. : 


The runway, taxiways and hard standings are to be 
stressed to take aircraft with an all-up-weight of 250,000 
lbs.. (the Britania, for example, will be 150,000 lbs. all-up- 
weight) and the runway promontory will be 16 feet higher 
than the average high water level. The terminal building 
is to be designed to permit an efficient passenger and baggage 
flow, and to provide, if necessary, for 100% expansion of 
the Government control handling units without interruption 
to the services. The flow control is to be designed in the 
first instance to provide for ten movements per hour of 
one-hundred seater aircraft and to cater for specific require- 
ments of -transit passengers. Freight and mail are to be 
provided for on a similar basis. Bulk fuel storage is to 
be provided for all types of aviation gasoline and jet fuels, 
to be fed to individual parking bays by high pressure under- 
ground pipe’ lines, and an adequate system of fire hydrants 
to cover the runway and terminal area is also planned. 


The runway, taxiway, approach and lead-in lighting 


systems will be up to full international standards and will 
assist in reducing the number of diversions of aircraft due 
to inclement weather conditions. Similarly, it is anticipated 
that in three years’ time it will be possible to install more 
modern radio and radar approach aids with a further reduc- 
tion in diversion incidents, and when all aids are installed 
there should undoubtedly be a reduction in the very strict 
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and restrictive weather minima components -which are at 
present applied by Government and the airline operators. 
In planning the new runway, detailed study was given to 
wind and weather conditions in the approaches and at the 
runway site, and the runway will be suitable for day and 
night operations, thus removing one of the very big handi- 
<aps to international route operators. Use ability through- 
out the year should be of the order of 97%, while lengthy 
delays experienced at present in take-offs and landings in 
certain weather conditions will be largely eliminated. 


While the project has been planned mainly for land- | 


based aircraft, the use of seaborne aircraft has not been 
lost sight of, and provision has been made to ensure that 
large flying boats will not be excluded from Hongkong. In 
fact a nice balance of both types would be a proper fulfil- 
ment of the functions of Hongkong Airport. 


Existing hills in the northwest approach to the main 
runway are to be demolished to provide a one in forty 
clearance angle, the material being used as part of the 
fill for the runway reclamation. It is anticipated that 
major works on the project will start at the beginning of 
1955, and that the new runway will be brought into use 


by the beginning of 1958, whereupon work will commence . 
on the provision of a new terminal area which should be © 


ready for use by mid 1959. The work will be so phased 
that the existing airport will continue in use without inter- 
ruption until the new runway is ready, so there will be no 
disruption of air transport services to and from Hongkong 
during the construction period of the new airport. 


Fourteen international airlines operate into Kai Tak, 
even with the very restricted facilities that exist at present. 
Five more are planning to operate this year, and there is 
every reason to hope that additional airlines will make use 
of the facilities when they are completed. Furthermore, 
it is anticipated that not only existing piston-engined, jet 


503 


and turbo-prop jet aircraft will be able to use the new 


airport, but also aircraft which are now only at the drawing 


board stage. 


Immediately after the war air safety services and ~ 
associated facilities were operated by the Royal Air Force, © 


the Hongkong Government Telecommunications Department 
and various other organizations. Long term plans were 
approved by Government and the Colonial Office for the 
strengthening of the staff, particularly in respect of specialist 
officers, and from 1947 to 1950 there was a steady influx 
of highly-trained air traffic control officers and signals offi- 
cers. 


services were introduced, and for four years Kai Tak has 
held the reputation of being one of the best operated air- 
ports in the Far East, despite severe limitations imposed 


by its unfavourable geographical position, the surrounding 


topography, and the very variable weather conditions. 
safety record is second to none in the region. 


Regarding traffic figures of aircraft, passengers, freight 
and mail to and from the Colony, there was a persistent 
increase from 1945 to 1948/1949, when some 3,000 com- 
mercial aircraft and 31,000 passengers were being handled 
per month, and in mid 1949 the surge southwards of the 
China Nationalist forces created an all-time high in the 


Its 


At the same time modern air traffic control, com- | 
munications, air navigation radio aids and meteorological 


number of passengers handled, at the rate of 41,000 per 


month, or an average of 1,860 per day. Since 1950 the 
aircraft traffic figures have been fairly constant, but by 
1954 passenger traffic had increased by 33%, freight traffic 
had shown a decrease of 12%, while mail traffic increased 
by 33%. 
result of- the introduction of much larger types of trans- 
port aircraft with a resultant increase in passenger capacity. 
The table below shows the comparison of aircraft, passenger, 
freight and mail traffic during the period 1947-1954:— 


Air Traffic (International) 


Aircraft 

Year ‘In Out 


Passengers Mail (Tons) Freight (Tons) 
In Out In Out In Out 
58,812 54,514 124.3 101.4 427.3 907.0 
125,030 126,563 181.5 178.0° 526.1 1071.4 
138,386 137,431 148.2 165.6 2792.5 3100.4 
31,407 41,657 192.9 236.6 1033.3 1468.7 
42,958 45,899 251.1 252.3 1135.5 1475.3 
33,018 43,393 214.4 260.1 1130.0 1542.1 
47,380 52,005 246.4 324.0 619.3 1543.8 


(Continued on Page 504) 
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The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


The increase of passenger traffic was a direct. 
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HONGKONG 


The introduction of the Vegetable Marketing Scheme 
was the first step in a programme to improve the lot of 
the local vegetable farmers by providing them with orderly 
and efficient marketing and transport facilities, 
kong (and this holds good for the Far East in general) 
the education standards of the farming population in the 
main are low, and their demands of life are relatively 
simple. For many generations the invidious middleman 
system had made them and kept them not only poor, but 
continually in debt. In these circumstances there existed 
little incentive or opportunity for the farmers to improve 
their methods of growing or to increase production, for 
this would only have resulted in increased profit margins 
for the middlemen. The ideal solution would have been 
the adoption of some form of co-operative marketing enter- 
prise by the farmers, but this could not have been accom- 
plished in one step, nor could it have hoped to succeed in 
open competition with the old-established middleman system. 
Government, therefore, established the Vegetable Marketing 
Organisation to control the transportation and wholesale 
marketing of vegetables. It is self-supporting and its im- 
mediate aims are to encourage production and to give the 
farmer a fair share of the proceeds from the sale of his 
produce. The Organisation is planned so that it may 


eventually be taken over by the farmers and run by them | 


as a co-operative enterprise and towards this end, a Registrar 
of Co-operatives was appointed in 1950, and the Vegetable 
Marketing Organisation was placed under him in his addi- 
tional capacity as Director of Marketing in the newly- 
formed Co-operative and Marketing Department. 

Vegetable production is confined chiefly to the Main- 
land area of the Colony. By legislation, the movement 


and wholesaling of vegetables on the Mainland are con- 


trolled and all vegetables produced in or imported into 
this area are sold, wholesale, at the government-organised 
market in the urban area of Kowloon. The marketing 
scheme was originally instituted under the Defence Regula- 
tions, 1940. It has, however, proved so beneficial both 
to the producers and to the community that it was thought 
desirable to provide permanent and extended provision for 
assistance under the “Agricultural Products (Marketing) 
Ordinance”’ which was passed in May, 1952. This Ordin- 
ance provides for the appointment of a Director of Market- 
ing who is made a corporation solely with power to acquire 
and dispose of property. A feature of the Ordinance is 
the appointment of a Marketing Advisory Board, consisting 
of the Director as Chairman and four other persons, no- 


(Contiiitied | from Page 6503) 


Hongkong has been built up to its important entrepot 
position largely by the fact that it possesses a first-class 
port with excellent marine facilities. Nevertheless, Hong- 
kong has developed its air transport communications in 
common with many other parts of the Far East, and is now 
one of the major airport terminals on world international 
air routes. The comparatively new form of air transport, 
given the facilities now planned for aviation in Hongkong, 
will increase the prestige and importance of the Colony. 
The action of Government in approving the very expensive 
new airport project is ample evidence of its faith in aviation 
and the desire of the people of Hongkong to vie with 
any other international airport in the Orient. Government 
_ has shown its determination to ensure that the Colony keeps 
in the forefront on the world major air routes. 


In Hong- 
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VEGETABLE MARKETING ORGANISATION 


minated by the Governor, who have wide and practical 
experience of the difficulties and needs of farmers. 


The Organization’s administrative staff includes a small 
group of Government servants. All other staff are paid 
from the funds of the Organisation. Government servants 
number eleven and permanent Organization employees num- 
ber two hundred and ninety eight. ~ Seasonal fluctuations 
in vegetable production necessitate elasticity of staffing 
arrangements and temporary daily-paid workers, sometimes 
numbering fifty or more, are employed during the peak 
periods. The headquarters of the Organisation is in a 
building attached to the Kowloon wholesale market. The 
market building itself is a simple structure comprising a 
corrugated asbestos roof, supported by steel trusses resting 
on brick pillars, and was constructed by Government at a 
cost of $400,000. The Organisation is buying it on a hire- 
purchase basis. The main functions of the Organisation 
are the collection and transportation of vegetables from 


collecting points on the Mainland to the wholesale market 


in Kowloon and the supervision of all sales and financial 
transactions, 


These three main functions operate as _  follows:— 
(i) Collection of Vegetables from Farmers: A chain of 
Vegetable Marketing Organisation depots has been erected 
throughout the Mainland, 
tricts. A farmer wishing to market vegetables may borrow 
standard size baskets free of charge from his local depot. 
He then brings his vegetables to the depot where they are 
weighed and he is given a receipt note. He may then 
choose either to accompany his vegetables to market or 
leave them in the care of a friend or the depot’s market 
representative. (ii) Transportation of Vegetables to Mar- 
ket: The Marketing Organisation’s transport fleet at pre- 
sent consists of thirtyone 5-ton diesel-engine lorries. The 
bodies of these lorries have been specially designed to carry 


the bulky loads of vegetables. These vehicles operate be- _ 


tween the depots on the Mainland and the wholesale market, 
running to a schedule which is revised daily according to 
requirements. The fleet, which covers well over one million 
miles annually, is adequate except at the peak periods when 
commercial lorries are hired to supplement Organisation 
transport. The fleet is serviced and maintained in the 
Organisation’s workshops. (iii) Sale of Vegetables: In the 
main season, the wholesale market has three main sales 
periods; early morning, 0530 hours to 0830 hours; mid- 
morning, 0930 hours to 1300 hours; and evening, 1730 
hours to 2200 hours. 
dispense with the latter sales period. On arrival at the 
market, the baskets of vegetables are unloaded and put on 
display. The sale of the vegetables is then negotiated 
between the farmer or his representative and the buyer, 
and when agreement has been reached, the sale is confirmed 
by a market appointed salesman. The purchaser then pays 
the full value of the sale to a market cashier and after 
he has changed the vegetables into his own baskets he is 
free to leave the market. The proceeds of sales (less a 
10 per cent commission charge which covers all services) 
are sent back later in the day or early next morning for 
distribution to the farmer. Sales are by negotiation and 
not auction. The reasons for this are not difficult to find. 
On the average, some 10,000 separate lots are sold daily 
to some 2,500 registered buyers (retailers, mainly hawkers). 
Clearly an “auction system” in these circumstances would 
be impracticable. 


in the chief agricultural dis- 


In the slack season it is possible to | 
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The Organisation is self-supporting and. the costs of 
all services are met from the 10 per cent commission charge, 
the farmers thus receiving 90 per cent of the final whole- 
sale price. Prior to the starting of the Organisation, and 
as at present in many Far Eastern countries, the farmer 
received only some 60 to 70 per cent of the final whole- 
sale price. In 1946, at the inauguration of the scheme, 
the Organisation received from Government two separate 
loans of $50,000 each which were repaid within two years 
while it has also received valuable aid from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. Grants and loans from 
this fund have been used to purchase the fleet of diesel- 
engine lorries and helped in the establishment and running 
of small vegetable collecting depots in outlying districts. 
Provision has been made to amortize these Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare loans, the first of which falls due in 1954. 
The Organisation is in a sound financial position. Even if 
Government subsidies in the way of the small supervisory 
staff were taken into consideration, it would still pay its 
own way. | 

The following analysis of expenditure for the financial 
year 1953/54 may be of interest. For purposes of easy 
comparison, the figures have been rounded off. 


Total value of vegetables sold .... $20,394,300 


Income from commission ......... 2,039,900 

less 3% commission refunded .. 170,500 $1,869,400 
Income from sales of nightsoil .............. 734,700 
Expenditure: 
Depreciation on capital expenditure .......... 13.98% 
Baskets and nightsoil tubs ............... ‘Peake 4.28% 

100. 2,290,700 

Surplus 


The Organisation’s accounts are subject to independent 
audit by a firm of commercial auditors. . 

The increase in local vegetable production. since the 
start of the scheme has been most remarkable. Before the 


Pacific War, it was estimated that only one-fifth of the 
vegetables consumed in the Colony was home-grown. 
fraction of home-grown vegetables is now approximately 
one-half of the total consumption. This is an outstanding 
achievement, especially when one considers that the popula- 
tion of the Colony has almost doubled in the last few 
years. That the increased demand, occasioned by the influx 
of large numbers of refugees into the Colony, has been 
met largely by local production and not, as one’ might 
expect, from the large exportable surplus of the fertile 
Pearl River Delta area, is due in no small measure to the 
fact that efficient marketing and transport facilities have 


This 


helped to provide the local farmer with the necessary » 


incentive to increase production. 


The weight and value of vegetables handled by the 
Organisation since it commenced operations in 1946 have 
been as follows :— 


Local Imported 

Weight in Value Weight in Value 

Piculs . HK$ Piculs HK$ 
326,588 5,269,386 128,668 2 079,306 
369,610 5,411,491 169,005 2,444,931 
441,769 § 961,686 211,084 4,257,005 
607,709 12,274,359 219,014 4,376,570 
668 ,225 14,509,426 229,130 4,651,244 
773,517 13,326,294 202,786 3,755,809 
1953 846,739 15,565,307 247,359 4,297,299 


It is significant that production has continued to in- 
crease although the wholesale price of vegetables has not 
increased in conformity with the general increase in the 


cost of living:— / 
Average Wholesale Price per Vicul, 
Local Imported 

HK$ HK$ 


It is intended that any financial surplus from the 
scheme should be ploughed back into the industry in the 
form of improved services to the farmers. An _ instance 
of this is the aid which the Organisation has given to 
local farmers in overcoming their main problem of recent 
years—the lack of a cheap fertilizer. . The organisation 
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Tel: 23-1743 


Tokyo Office: ZENKOKU NENRYO KAIKAN 
6, 1-chome, Otemachi, 

Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Cables: INSPECTION. 


Hong Kong Representative: PAULSEN & BAYES-DAVY (Established in Shanghai, 1871) 
Surveyors, Consultants, Assessors and Adjusters 
404/406 Alexandra House, Tel: 33422 Cables: BAYESDAVY. | 
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is now operating a scheme for the maturation and dis- 


tribution of nightsoil (human excreta) to farmers at a _ 


very low price. The capital cost involved in setting up 
this service was approximately $150,000. 


Much has been accomplished towards making the Or- 
ganisation fully co-operative. At the end of 1953, there 
were forty-one vegetable marketing co-operative societies 
and three collecting centres (embryo co-operative societies) 
operating. These societies and centres have taken over the 
work of the Organisation’s depots in their districts and 
were together handling some 45 to 50 per cent of tthe total 
vegetable produce of the Colony. As the co-operative 
societies take over much of the work of the Organisation, 
3 of the 10 per cent commission charge is refunded so 
that they may cover their expenses. From this 3 per cent, 
each society pays the salaries of its staff, purchases baskets, 
provides stationery and so forth. The Marketing Organisa- 
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tion, for its part,, continues to be responsible for providing 
transport and facilities in the wholesale market. 


In Hongkong, Government took the initiative by pro- 
viding legislation which, while it gave the producer pro- 
tection and a greater incentive, instituted an element of 
compulsion as to how the farmer should dispose of his 
produce. It is, however, within this framework that co- 
operative societies are being successfully formed, and when 
federation is eventually achieved and the Organisation be 
comes more and more co-operative in nature, it will be 
possible for Government to withdraw slowly from _ the 
scheme. This scheme was adopted to meet Hongkong’s 
own particular needs. The Colony, with its population of 
23 million, has a relatively small rural population, possibly 
one-tenth of the total figure and this, as well as the 
geography of the Colony, has played a large part in the 
planning and effective operation of the scheme. 


THE HONGKONG 
CHIAP HUA MANUFACTORY COMPANY 


The ingenuity of Hongkong manufacturers is a source 
of surprise to business visitors to the Colony. The Chinese 
are by nature a thrifty race and this inborne sense is fre- 
quently reflected in local industries. A typical one is the 
Hongkong Chiap Hua Manufactory Company (1947) Limited, 
which employs over eight hundred workers. Out of wrecked 
ships this firm produces reinforcing bars for building; from 
the battlefields of thé Second World War it obtains ‘brass 
shell and cartridge cases for torches which retail in many 
countries; it makes certain types of military equipment as 
mentioned below and recently it has branched out into 
precision engineering with the production of electric clocks, 
a completely new product of the Colony. 

The Hongkong Chiap Hua Manufactory Company 
(1947) Limited, originally known as Chiap Hua Manufactory, 
was established in Hongkong in 1937 for the purpose of 
manufacturing various types of metal products. It made 
- rapid progress and by 1940 four factories with over 4,000 
workers were producing military supplies such as steel hel- 
mets, webbing equipment, water bottles, cutlery, picks and 
shovels and gas masks for the British War Supplies Board 
and the Dutch, French and Chinese Governments. From 
1940 to 1941, orders amounted to over $20,000,000. During 
the occupation of the Colony by the Japanese the factories 
were confiscated. After the war the business was re- 
established but since all the buildings had been destroyed 
and every piece of equipment removed, new machinery and 
materials had to be obtained. Great difficulties were en- 
countered in this because of the world-wide scarcity and 


it was some time before full-scale production could be re-- 


sumed. 

As a result of the war, there were a number of wrecked 
vessels lying in Hongkong harbour and its. vicinity and in 
1947 Chiap Hua organised a salvage department, assisted by 
the Hongkong Government, to recover these wrecks. Later, 
these operations were extended to Singapore and then to 
British North Borneo where the firm has branch offices and 
factories. With the recovered steel Chiap Hua started the 
first large-scale rolling mills in Hongkong, producing mild 
steel reinforcing bars for building construction. These bars 
are manufactured in accordance with British standard speci- 
fications and besides being used by the Port Works Office of 


the Public Works Department, Government Stores Depart-— 


breaking up in Hongkong. The 


ment, Royal Air Force, H.M. Dockyard and a large number 
of local construction companies, have been exported to 
Malaya, the Philippines, New Zealand and as far away as 
South Africa. To keep the mills supplied with steel, Chiap 
Hua. in addition to salvage work, purchases old ships for 
latest purchase is the 
““Maine’’, formerly a hospital ship for the British Navy and 
bought from the Admiralty. Present production of mild 
steel bars is in the region of 2,000 long tons per month. 
Since 1946, Chiap Hua has been importing brass shell and 
cartridge case scrap from many of the Far Eastern battle- 
fields of World War II—Okinawa and the Philippines. This 
scrap has been remelted in the manufactory’s foundries for 
brass strip, a material which was badly needed in the Colony 
during its recovery from the war. Besides supplying other 
factories, Chiap Hua has been using the brass strip for its 
own production of electric torches. 


The firm was the original exponent in Hongkong of the 
manufacture of electric torches by the seamless method 
and the first trial production of some 500,000 pieces was 
taken up by the Nam Jam Factory, a local factory produc- 
ing electric torches for Ever-Ready. Another well-known 
American flashlight manufacturer, the Ray-O-Vac _Inter- 
national Inc., has signed an agreement with Chiap Hua for 
the manufacture of electric torches under the Ray-O-Vac 


trade mark for distribution all over the world, while the 


manufactory has also been exporting some 2,000,000 pieces 
annually to the head offices in London of the Woolworth and 
Boots organisations. A monthly output of 100 tons of brass 
strip and 25,000 dozens of electric torches has been main- 
tained regularly. Other forms of brass and copper scrap 
have been used to supplement shell and cartridge case scrap 
since the latter became more difficult to obtain. 


Military supplies, such as steel helmets and water 
bottles, although not in regular production, can be produced 
at short notice, since all moulds and dies are kept in stock. 
In 1953, 30,000 sets of American-type steel helmets were 
manufactured for the Thai Government, while steel double- 
tiered barack beds and cabinets are also being manufactured 
for the same purchaser. 


The firm is proud of its latest development in the pre- 
cision industrial field—-the manufacture’ of electric clocks. 
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small group of Government servants. 
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HONGKONG FISH MARKETING 


The main primary product of Hongkong is fish. The 
Colony has the largest fleet of any fishing port in the Coloniai 
Empire, with an estimated fishing population of some 50,000. 
The standard of education among local fishermen is low, and 
for generations there has been little or no incentive for 
them to increase production or improve their fishing methods. 
This was mainly due to the “laan’’, or middleman system, 
which kept the fishermen poor and constantly in debt. 

A form of co-operative marketing enterprise in which 
the fishermen operated their own wholesale markets was 
the ideal solution of this situation, but in competition with 
the powerful and well-established middleman system such an 
enterprise was not likely to succeed. Therefore, after the 
re-occupation of the Colony in October, 1945, Government 
decided to set up an organisation to control] the transporta- 
tion and wholesale marketing of marine fish. The introduc- 
tion of this Fish Marketing Scheme was the first step in a 
programme to improve the lot of the local fishermen by 
providing them with orderly and efficient marketing and 
transport facilities ensuring that the fishermen would receive 
a fair return for their produce and so be encouraged: to in- 
crease production. The Marketing Organisation is self- 
supporting and has been so planned that eventually it may 
be taken over by the fishermen themselves and run as a 
co-operative rape edeoag Towards this end, a Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies was appointed in 1950. and the Fish 
Marketing Organisation was placed under his guidance in 
his additional. capacity as Director of Marketing, in the Co- 
operative & Marketing Department. 

The Scheme was originally instituted under Defence Re- 
gulations, 1940. In accordance with a number of Orders 
made under these Regulations, the movement and wholesaling 
of marine fish (excepting shell fish, and marine fish, ‘‘alive 
and in water’’) are controlled. All marine fish landed in 
the Colony is sold wholesale at Government-organised mar- 
kets. The Organisation’s administrative staff includes a 
All other staff are 
paid from the funds of the Organisation. The Government 
servants number eleven and the permanent Organisation em- 
ployees 381. ‘Seasonal fluctuations in fish landings neces- 
sitate elasticity of staffing arrangements and temporary 
daily—or weekly—paid workers sometime numbering a 
hundred or more, are employed during peak periods. 


This production is the result of years of planning. Only 
high precision British and Swiss machinery and good quality 
clock brass to the standard specifications of the British Clock 
and Watch Manufacturers’ Association are being used. The 
mechanism of the clocks has been tested in the United 
Kingdom and found comparable to that of the best pro- 
duced there. Before being packed, all clocks undergo 
severe tests, the latest machines having been installed for 
the purpose. Each clock is covered by a one-year guarantee. 

With the use of the most modern machinery and with 
the advantage in 4ocal labour costs it is anticipated that 
in price there will be little competition from electric clocks 
of cverseas manufacture. Full production of these clocks 
has commenced and it is expected that large orders will 
be received, for apart from the exercise of every care in 
manufacture, designing has been done by experts. Attrac- 
tive simplicity is evident in all models, which are available 
in colours to suit buyers’ requirements. 

At present the various factories of the concern are 
situated in several places in the Colony rendering co-ordina- 
tion difficult. It is hoped soon to be able to concentrate all 
branch factories under one roof on a large industrial site, 
and if this plan is realised Chiap Hua will be able to operate 
at a much higher efficiency and to embark on further ex- 
pansion. 


Four wholesale markets have been established; two on 
the Island at Aberdeen and Shaukiwan; one in Kowloon; and 
one in Taipo, which is the main fishing area in the New — 
Territories. The headquarters of the Organisation is in a 
building attached to the Kowloon Fish Wholesale Market. 
The main functions of the Organisation are the collection 
and transportation of fish from fish collecting depots and 
posts to the four wholesale fish markets and the supervision 
of sales and financial transactions. These main functions 
operate as follows :— 


(a) Collection of Fish 


A total of nine fish collecting depots and posts have 
been set up in the main fishing villages and, from these 
points, the Organisation undertakes the collection and trans- 
portation of fish to the wholesale markets. The majority of 
fishermen like to accompany their own fish to market or 
have a friend or agent look after it for them, but if they 
wish they can leave their produce in the hands of Organisa- 
tion staff who look after it till it is sold in the market. 


(b) Transportation 


Land-transport—The Organisation owns and maintains 
a fleet of twelve vehicles which, together with a number of 
hired commercial lorries, is operated in accordance with 
daily requirements. 

Sea-transport—For fishermen sending in their catches 
to depots established on some of the islands, sea transport 
services are operated by commercial transport companies on 
behalf of the Organisation. 


(c) Sale of Fish 


At the markets, the Organisation’s staff sorts the fish 
into types and sizes, weighs it and prepares it in suitably- 
sized lots. The fish is then sold by public auction. Fisher- 
men may collect the proceeds of sale (less 6% commission 
which covers the services rendered by the Organisation) 
either directly after sale at the market, or if they prefer, the 
Organisation takes the money back to their local depot or 
post for them. 


(d) Transport for Buyers’ Purchases 


When the fish is sold at the markets, the Organisation 
provides free transport to the buyers’ place of business in 
the urban areas. 


The most up-to-date market is at Aberdeen, the main 
fishing village on the Island of Hongkong and was opened 
in 1952. This market has a large covered auction area of 
30,000 square feet, and the long waterfront is provided with 
adequate landing facilities and equipment. Numerous ser- 
vices are also provided in the Aberdeen market and these 
include a canteen for the use of fishermen, buyers and 
market staff; rest rooms for fishermen and buyers; accom- 
modation for those members of the staff who are required 
to be in the market for the early morning auction; and a 
cold store with a capacity for 250 tons of fish. The lay-out 
of the market provides for economy as well as efficiency. An 


important and popular feature is the provision for the sale 


of fuel and lubricating oils. The Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany has erected two large oil storage tanks on the hill- 
side above the market and the oil is piped to a convenient 
delivery point in the market. Owners of mechanised vessels 
are appreciative of this service as it saves them many hours © 
of turn-round time for, previously, it had been necessary for 
them to go to oil installations in Hongkong harbour. 

The Organisation is self-supporting. The costs of all 
services are met from the 6% commission charges. 

In 1945, at the inauguration of the scheme, the Or- 
ganisation received from Government two separate loans of 
HK$50,000 each. These were repaid in June, 1946. The 
Organisation is in a sound financial position. Even if Gov- 
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ernment subsidies in the way of the small supervisory staff 
were taken into consideration, it would still be able to pay 
its own way. 

The analysis of expenditure for the financial year 
1953/54 may be of interest. For purposes of easy com- 
parison, the figures have been rounded off :— 


Total value of fish sold 
Income from sales of supplies 
Income from sundry items 


HK$44,900,000 


HK$ 2,691,000 
29 800 
82,500 


HK$ 2,815,100 


Expenditure 


Salaries and allowances 


Bod stationery... ca’ $.17% 
Light, water and telephones _.......... 1.10% 
Transport an@ travelling 13.31% 

100. 00°%¢ 2 307,400 

HK$ 505,700 


The Organisation’s accounts are subject to independent 
audit by a firm of commercial auditors. 

From the figures given below, it will be noted that 
local landings of marine fish have more than doubled since 
1947. This is an outstanding achievement, and is due in 
no small measure to the fact that efficient marketing and 
transport facilities have helped to provide the local fisher- 
men with the necessary incentives to increase production. 


FRESH FISH SALT FISH TOTAL 


Piculs Value Piculs Value Piculs Value 

HK$ HK$ HK$ 
1946 31,998 93,120,457 211,559 18,476,431 243,557 21,596,888 
1947 44,418 3,909,913 189 272 11,166,576 233,690 14,522,089 
1948 121,818 8 651,356 246,368 11,941,515 368,186 20,592,871 
1949 181,817 17,689,029 270,626 18,740,369 452,443 36,429,398 
1950 275,948 24,414.750 237,912 13,873,411 513,860 38,288,161 
1951 371,924 30,424,549 134,682 & 697,688 506,606 39,122,237 
1952 445,199 30,980,433 135,366 7,537,428 578,365 38,517,861 
1953 418,590 35,615,585 109,594 8,060,969 528,184 41,676.354 


Pricr to the Korean War, there was a large market in 
China for the low and medium grades of salt/dried fish; some 
60 to 70 per cent of the total quantity of salt/dried fish 
sold in the Colony was exported to China. In June 1950, 
however, the Chinese authorities imposed an embargo on 
imports of-salt/dried fish from Hongkong and, in February 
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1951, the Chinese Customs Control was tightened up to such 
an extent that exports to China ceased completely. This 
embargo is still in force, but local dealers are making de- 
termined efforts to find new outlets and there has been 
an encouraging increase in the export of salt fish during 
last year. The main overseas markets are now Singapore, 
Formosa, Macao, Indonesia, Siam and the Philippines, and 
there is indication that the U.S. will become one of our main 
export markets. 


By far the greater part of fresh fish consumed in the 
Colony is inexpensive. Over 95% of fresh fish sold through 
the Organization last year had a wholesale price of. $1.10 
per catty or less. The more expensive fish (wholesale price 
of $1.61 per catty and more) includes garoupa, white pom- 
fret, and other types of luxury fish which form only 2.52% 
of the total catch, and is mainly in demand by the more 
wealthy classes. The wholesale prices of fresh and salt/ 
dried fish have not increased. 


Fresh fish Salt fish 
Average price Average price 

$ per picul $ per picul 


Ancillary activities of the Organization are:— 


I. SUPPLIES TO FISHERMEN: As an additional 
service and for the convenience of fishermen, the Organiza- 
tion maintains a supply section for the purpose of making 
a number of basic and necessary. supplies available for salé 
at depots, posts and markets. These supplies include rice, 
ice, fish hooks, drinking water, diesel fuel oil and lubricat- 
ing oil. 

II. LOANS TO FISHERMEN: In September, 1946, 
a loan of HK$250,000 was received from Government for 
the purpose of establishing a revolving fund from which 
to issue loans, at low interest, to fishermen for productive 
purposes. This loan was completely repaid in April, 1949, 
and the Organization now operates its own revolving fund. 
Since 1946, the fund has revolved many times and to date, 
1,990 loans amounting to some $1,250,000 have been grant- 
ed, of which over $1,000,000 have been repaid. : 

Il. THRIFT AND LOAN SOCIETIES: An encou- 
raging and important development towards financial in- 
dependence among local fishermen was the registration of 
the first Fishermen’s Thrift and Loan Co-operative Society 
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BAN 


| Established in 1880 
| 


The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Ke. LIMITED 


2,700,000,000.00 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund ¥ 4,761,433,082.00 
Surplus ¥ 6,365,674,900.00 
| (as of March 31, 1954) 
HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
185 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 
LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). | 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 
! CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
| Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. | 
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FIN ANCE & 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS AND 
BALANCE OF PAYMENT 


Imports jn June, inclusive petroleum, were 296,048 tons 
worth Rp. A 4.3 million, and 163,821 tons worth Rp. 637.3 
million excluding petroleum. Compared with the exports, 
inclusive petroleum, in June, which amounted to Rp. 676.6 
million the figures showed a favourable balance of Rp. 2.3 
million. However, if petroleum is excluded, the exports 
totalled only 488.6 million, and would thus had a negative 
balance of Rp. 148.7 million. 


The monthly average imports (excluded petroleum) 


are as follows: 


COMMERCE 


Including petroleum 


Excluding petroleum 
Rp. 1,000,000. 


Rp. 1,000,000 


Exports Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance 
1953 
October 875.1 (58.7 622.4 706.0 83.6 
November 72.0 659.6 + 60.5 567.4 603.8 — 36.4 
December 813.8 654.5 + 159.3 621.1 600.8 eee 
1954 
January 690.1 674.1 + 16.0 470.9 640.0 — 169.1 
February 686.7 601.8 + 84.9 502.6 575.2 — 72.6 
March 787 .0 752.9 + $4.1 561.4 698.3 — 136.9 
April 707.3 655.1 552.7 613.8 — 61.1 
May 793.8 567.5 + 226.3 568.7 535.3 + 88:4 
June 676.6 674.3 488.6 637 .3 —- 148.7 


The balance of trade compared with the previous years 
is as follows: 


Including petroleum “Excluding petroleum 


Rp. 1,000,000 Rp. 1,000,000 

: Exports Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance 
1,000 Kgs. gross Rp. 1,000,000 1948 1,040 1,134 nat GS 780.0 880.0 — 100.0 
152,248 36.8 1949 1,478 1.574 — 96.0 1,063.0 1,401.0 396.0 
108,048 121.7 1950 2,954 1,638 +1316.0 2,203.0 1,421.0 + 782.0 
93. 118.4 1951 4,766 3,060 +-1706.0 4,049.7 2,972.7 +1077 .0 
7 1952 10,405 .6 16,426.09 10.3 8,342.6 9,912.9 —1570.3 

1954 up to and including June 154,675 616.6 June 4,541.5 3,925.7 + 451.8 3,144.9 3,699.9 — 555.0 
1953. This recovery is most marked _ a level not lower than that of the first 


RICE PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


Reports from Burma and Thailand 
complain of a lack of moisture for the 
growing crop. In Japan the rice crop 
has made a poor start for the second 
year in succession but now has greatly 
improved. Korea reports a_ record 
crop. In Pakistan the area sown to 
rice has shown a further expansion, 
but in the eastern half of the country 
damage is feared from heavy floods. 
Extensive flood damage is also reported 
from India and China. The United 
States has had a record rice crop for 
the fourth year in succession. The 
yield is estimated at about 2.75 million 
tons, which will be about 15 percent 
higher than the 1953 harvest. Brazil 
reaped about 300,000 tons more than 
in 1953. The European rice crops are 
expected to be lower than those of 
1953, except in Spain where last year’s 
record may be equalled. The area 
under rice in Egypt has been expanded. 

Shipments of rice are continuing 
their recovery from the low level of 


in the case of Burma, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and the United States. A mark- 


ed exception to the general tendency 


is provided by Thailand which exported 
during the first half of 1954 about 35 
percent less than during the corres- 
ponding half of 1953. 


Exports of Rice from the Three Main Exporters: 
first six months of 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 


January-June 
1954 


half of the year, since only a small 
part of the 900,000 tons sold by Burma 
to India had been shipped by the end 
of June. Owing to technical difficul- 
ties, it is possible, however, that not 
all of this 900,000 tons will be shipped 
by the end of 1954, thus leaving some 


‘balance to be fulfilled in 1955. 


‘some of the 


There has been a further decline on 
“free” markets, but on 


Country 1951 1952 1953 government contracts former levels 
.. Thousand metric tons, milled. . have been maintained. Thus Burma 
Mates Mauritius and Indonesia at the prices 
of other Burmese long-term contracts, 
1,701 1,773 1,645. 1,572 


The chief feature of imports during 
the first half of 1954 has been a sharp 
rise in shipments to Japan; these ship- 
ments were more than twice as large 
as during the corresponding period of 
19538. Japan may have taken over 
half cf total world exports during the 
six months. Imports into Korea were 
practically nil, and there was a further 
sharp fall in shipments to Indonesia. 
World exports during the second half 
of 1954 are likely to be maintained at 


in September, 1952. 


The establishment of this Society 


namely £50 for 1954, with £2 per ton 
less for each subsequent year. The 
quantities involved are: for Mauritius, 
40,000 tons in 1954, and 35,000 to 
50,000 tons annually in 1955 to 1957. 
The Indonesian contract provides for 
20,000 tons to be shipped in 1954 
and from 10,000 to 50,000 tons in 
both 1955 and 1956. 


In the United States, No. 2 Zenith 


at New Orleans has declined to $7.50 


per 100 pounds for the new crop, 
which is $1.75 per 100 pounds below 


Government took the initiative by providing legislation 


caused much interest, and its development was watched by 
fishermen all over the Colony who, by nature, are extremely 
conservative and cautious in adopting new ideas. The pro- 
gress made by this first thrift and loan society was most 


impressive and a total of seventeen such societies are now. 


registered. 


IV. EDUCATION: Education plays a large part in 
the welfare programme of the Organization, and there are 
now over a thousand fisher-children receiving education at 
schools wholly or partially financed by the Organization. 


which, while it gave the producer protection and a greater 
incentive, instituted an element of compulsion as to how 
he should dispose of his catches. It is, however, within this 
frame-work that co-operative societies will eventually be 
formed and, as the Organization achieves an ever greater 
extent of co-operation, it will be possible for Government 
to withdraw gradually from the scheme. The scheme was 
adopted to meet the particular needs of this Colony. The 
principles of the scheme might be applicable to other coun- 
tries in the Far East but operational practices would have 
to be modified in accordance with local circumstances. 
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prices prevailing six months. earlier. 
Farm prices fér paddy, too, have fallen, 
No. 2 Zenith selling below $4.00 in 
Louisiana. The steadiness of markets 
fcr animal feed was reflected in a rise 
in the price of rice bran which was 
traded fairly actively in the 
Kingdom at £233 for Burmese White, 
and £21 for United States. 


The Government of India abolished 
all rice controls on July 10. The 
rationing of rice has been abolished 
and government procurements of rice 
are to cease. However, the govern- 
ment will, no doubt, have to continue 
to effect some transactions ‘in rice in 
order to keep fresh its stocks, which 
are said to exceed 2 million tons if 
one includes the purchase of 900,000 
tons from Burma, most of which has 
not yet arrived. Hongkong abolished 
rice rationing. 

In view of the decline in free market 
prices in the United States and the 
steadiness of the support prices, sub- 
stantial quantities have been delivered 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The latter has been offering paddy for 
sale and has declared itself prepared 
to accept payment in milled rice. It is 
understood that the greatest part of 
its sales have, in fact, consisted of 
exchanges of paddy against milled rice 
suitable for export. © 


The rice imports of Japan have been 
rising steadily ever since the end of 
the war and in the last two years that 
country has taken India’s place as the 
world’s largest importer of rice. In 
each of the last two years, shipments 
to Japan have represented about one- 
quarter of all rice traded international- 
ly. The price Japan pays for its rice 
imports is therefore of special im- 
portance for world trade. Since the 
war all rice imports into Japan have 
been effected by the government. 
There is no free market. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market registered another dull 
week with a total turnover of about 
$3 ‘million. The undertone at the end 
of the week was steady. 

Market developments during’ the 
week: Monday—The market opened on 
a somewhat uncertain note and in early 
trading there was a slight recession 
in some prices. Support at the lower 
levels soon checked any selling pressure 
and by midday the market became 
steady again. Higher advices for H.K. 
Banks, London register, to £100, gave 
added momentum to current demand 
for local register shares which again 
moved higher to $1,745. With the 
price of Singapore rubber up to 73-3/16 
shares quoted on the local market were 
firmer. Turnover for the day amount- 
ed to $1,000,000. Tuesday—The 
Chung Yeung Festival was mainly 
responsible for the extremely quiet 
trading conditions on the market. 


United , 


Business was almost at a standstill. 
The turnover amounted to only $342.- 
000. Rates remained steady at Mon- 
day’s. levels. As was customary on 
this Chinese holiday the Exchange 
closed at noon. Wednesday—In spite 
of the more favourable news from 
Eurvpe during the past few days, 
buyers showed little inclination to ad- 
vance their offers and business con- 
tinued to be on a very limited scale, 
the turnover being $366,000. Apart 


frem some light enquiry in the Utility 


group the market was otherwise neglec- 
ted. The undertone, however, remain- 
ed steady. Thursday—-The market still 
lacked any genuine interest and the 
tempo of trading remained slow. 
There was no special feature and little 
change in_ business rates. Turnover 
fcr the day amounted to $604,000. 
Friday—With no change in sentiment, 
the market experienced another day 
of «ull trading. Business during the 
week was of a hand-to-mouth nature 
and the volume was on a moderate scale 
with little variation in- prices. The 
main feature was the steady rise in 
H.K. Banks which changed hands at 
$1,770 and closed with unsatisfied 
buyers at $1,770, whilst Union In- 
surance also improved to $925 on good 
support. Elsewhere the market was 
featureless apart from a little more 
activity in rubber shares which had 
hardened in sympathy with the higher 
price for the raw material. The un- 
dertone at the close was quietly steady. 
The turnover for the day was $764,- 
000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Due to the hesitant conditions which 
characterised both Industrials and Tins 
during the whole period under review, 
price movements were narrow’ and 
turnover restricted. The improving 
commedity price encouraged specula- 
tors to make progressively better bids 
for Rubber shares and a fairly general 
marking up resulted: this section made 
a better contribution to the total 
volume of business which showed a 
further small reduction. 


In the Industrial section there was 
a consistent turnover in Fraser & 
Neave Ords. between $2.00 and $2.02 
cum the final and bonus totalling 13%. 
Straits Traders remained a_ strong 
counter without quite touching $23.00. 


Wearne Bros. were quiet but steady . 


at $2.65, Wilkinson Process hardened 
further to $1.22 and upcountry de- 
mand took Malayan Cements to $1.423. 
The increased Federation Import 
Duties caused some nervous selling of 
Singapore Cold Storage; however com- 
mon sense quickly prevailed and the 
market closed with unsatisfied buyers 
at $1.55. Robinson’s had sellers at 
$1.95 ex all and an isolated transaction 
at $1.93, United Engineers remained 
in prominence although’ easing to 
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$12.70 sellers and Hongkong Banks 
attracted more attention with business 
from $9023 to $910. 


The Tin section continued to hiber- 
nate and dealings were difficult. The 
main. turnover was mostly confined to 
Sungei Ways, still popular around 
$3.20, Kuala Kampar at 33/9 and 34/- 
and Rawang Tins from 9/3 to 9/44. 
Hopes of a return of capital from the 
substantial cash and readily realisable 
resources of Tronoh Mines will be en- 
hanced by the statement of its Chair- 
man who concluded that “with the high 
industrial production in the United 
States, and with a falling world out- 
put, the future prospects for Tin are 
encouraging. 

Rubbers were firm, locally as well as 


in London, and Business was more 
widespread. 

In an effort to attract sellers, local 
taxable loans were marked up. Prices 


are now based on a yield of 4.4%. 


Business 


done 25th September—ist October, 
1954. 


Industrials:—British Borneo Pets. 32/6, Con- 
solidated Tin Smelters 28/-, Fraser & Neave 
Ords. $2.01 to $2.00 to $2.02 ed eb, Hammers 
$3.05 xd, Hongkong Bank Col. $902%% to $910, 
Wm. Jacks $2.97%%, Malayan Cements $1.35 
to $1.42%, Metal Box $1.22 to $1.23% to 
$1.22, Robinson Ords. $1.93 x all, Singapore 
Cold Storage $1.57% to $1.53% to $1.55, Straits 
Traders $22.75 to $22.85, S.T.C. Ords. 23/9, 
Stanton Nelson $1.25, United Engineers Ords. 
$12.75 to $12.70, Wearne Brothers $2.65, Wilkin- 
son Process $1.20 and $1.22%. 


Tins:—-Jelebu 45 cts, Sungei Ways $3.20 and 
$3.1714, Taiping Con $1.65, Austral Amal. 12/6 
and 12/7%, Berjuntais 22/- to 22/4%,. Kuala 
Kampar 33/9 and 34/-, Rawang Tin 9/3 and 
9/41, Sungei Bidor 36/-, Raub $1.5714 and 
$1.60, Ayer Hitam 27/- and 27/3, Kent F.M.S. 
3/64, Kinta Kellas 7/5. 


Rubber:--Amal. Malay $1.10 to $1.20, Ayer 
Panas 70 ects. to 74 ects, Batu Lintang $1.20 
to $1.24, Borelli $1.6714, Glenealy 80 cts. ed. 
Jimah 95 ects. xd, Mentakab 59 cts. to 62% cts, 
Pajam 70 cts. to 75 ets, Sulohs 27 cts, S. Tukang 
65 cts, Teluk Anson 70 cts. 


Overseas Investments :—British:— Achille Serre 
13/3, Cementation 3/4 and 3/34, Hudson Bay 
135/6, Trinidad Leaseholders 26/2. 


Australian:—Mount Lyell A_ 19/6, Mount 
Morgan 7° Convertible A 15/-, Oil Drilling & 
Exploration (3/- Paid) A 5/1. 


South African:—-Associated Manganese Mines 


46/3, Central Provinces Manganese 43/7!4, K 
and L ‘Timber 8/6, Lydenburg Estates  Ltd., 
26/7. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended September 
25, 1954:— 


Johnson Tailors, Limited-—-Drapers, silk mer- 
cers, cotton spinners, cloth manufacturers ; 
Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 
No. 377. King’s Road, Victoria; Subscribers-- 
Wang Song Liang, 377, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Koo Yick Chun, 377, King’s Road, 
Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Bhojsons and Company (Hongkong) Limited— 
Importers, exporters, traders; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 61, Wyndham 
Street, Victoria. Hongkong; Subscribers—Madku 
Bhojraj Chanrai. 61, Wyndham Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant: Nenumal Thanwerdas, 61, 
Wyndham Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 
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The following new company (limited by 
guarantee) was incorporated during the week 
ended September 25, 1954:— 


The Hongkong Economic Housing Society— 
To provide persons of small means with ade- 
quate and healthy dwellings at a minimum 
price so far as is compatible with the company 
being self supporting and to provide for their 
sanitary, educational, recreational and general 
welfare; Maximum No. of Members, Nine; 
Registered Office, 211, Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing, 9, Ice House Street, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Daniel N. F. Chen, 4, Norfolk Road, Kowloon, 
Company Director; Lim Gim Siu, 4, Norfolk 
Road, Kowloon, Married Woman; Lungo Tam, 
191, Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, Contractor; 
Karl Chen, 215, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant: Johnnie Chen, 215, Prince Edward 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Tao Ming Yee, 191, 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Alice 
Chen, 10 Block D, Model Housing Society, 
Hongkong, Housewife; Susie Chen, 4, Norfolk 
Road, Kowloon, Spinster; Kan Su _ Hok, 299, 
Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, Pastor. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


SEPTEMBER TRADE FIGURES 


The provisional 
September are: 

Total imports—$305,861,220 

Total exports—$215,317,610 


trade figures for 


The value of imports increased by 


$35,193,709 and’ the value of exports 
by $14,818,903 over those of the pre- 
vious month. The total value of trade 
for September exceeded that of 
August 1954 by $50,012,612. 


LCCAL CCMMODITY MARKETS 


Popular selective items registered 
improvements on local commodity mar- 


kets during the first ten days in Octo- 


ber. Trading in general, however, re- 
mained slow. China circulated more 
enquiries than orders; Korea and Tai- 
wan showed keen interest in all fields; 
Indonesia and Thailand ordered cotton 
yarn and other HK _ products; and 
Japan bought scrap iron and China 
produce. Metals enjoyed active over- 
seas and local support; China produce 
maintained good export demand; indus- 
trial chemicals attracted more enquiries 
than orders; pharmaceuticals registered 
only small transactions; paper was 
slow; cotton yarn improved on the 
strength of steady export and local 


demand while piece goods remained 
sluggish. 
Trade with Taiwan and China: 


Substantial quantities of red and black 
tea arrived here from Taipei for re- 
experts to the US. In return, Taiwan 
bought beans, woodoil, steel plates, 
paper and pharmaceuticals from HK. 
By the end of last week, China slowed 
down its purchases but its interests in 
industrial chemicals remained _ keen. 
Trade with China is gradually con- 
verging into the hands of few leading 
importers and exporters who are able 


dealers bocked several 


restricting the 


to cope with Peking’s’ ever-changing 
interests and trade policies. 


Trade with Japan & Korea: Local 
indents for 
metals and paper from Japan during 
the period. The quantities of these in- 
dents, however, were small as dealers 
were afraid of further cuts in Japan’s 
export quotations. Orders form Japan 
provided good support for sesamum 
seed, woocdoil, turmeric and scrap iron. 
During the period, Korea bought less 
paper and flour but more metals and 
chemicals and there was a sudden rush 
of shipments to Seoul to beat the ex- 
piration dates of old licences. Korea’s 
relaxation of restrictions on the im- 
ports of Japanese products will affect 
the volume of its procurement from 
HK. Seoul is buying US$20 million 
worth of flour and other essential sup- 
plies direct from Japan. However, this 
relaxation will also activate the _ re- 
export of other Japanese products from 
HK to Korea. 


Hongkong & Indonesia: Following 
recent increases in prices of HK pro- 
ducts in Indonesia, more letters of 
credit reached HK from Djakarta for 
immediate shipments of grey sheeting, 
singlets, enamelware, dyestuffs, dry 
batteries, packing paper, metalware and 
cement. In order to encourage more 
imports, Djakarta authorities recently 
announced that in the case of imports 
which require no government foreign 
exchange and for which payments may 
be deferred to one year or longer, not 
only will special consideration be given 
in respect of the items and quantities 
to be imported but all facilities and 
priority of approval will also be ac- 
corded. Indonesia’s shortage of foreign 
exchange and the rumoured devalua- 
tion of the Rupiah had stimulated 
commodity prices on the Indonesian 
market so much during past weeks that 
cotton piece goods gained by 200% 
while prices of metals increased by 
100% to 200%. 


Hongkong & Thailand: There was 
a moderate increase in shipments to 
Thailand during past ten days due to 
imminent expiration of outstanding 
Thai import licences. Cotton textiles, 
enamelware, sundries and garlic occu- 
pied the major portion of recent ship- 
ments to Bangkok. To protect its 
home industries, Thai authorities are 
imports of articles 
which @an be produced domestically 
such as towels, mosquito netting, grey 
cotton cloth, handkerchiefs etc. 


Hongkong & the Philippines: The 
Philippine authorities recently  an- 
nounced that its Consulate at Hong- 
kohg would not certify consular in- 
vcices without HK Government’s certi- 
ficates of origin. As 80% of the total 


exports to Japan. 


exports to the Philippines are re-exports 
which could not be covered by certi- 
ficates of origin from the HK Govern- 
ment, the new ruling will curtail much 
of the business between these two 
ports and limit future trade with 
Manila to locally manufactured goods. 


China Produce Market: Demand 
from Europe, Taiwan, Singapore, India 
and Japan improved prices of dried 
chilli, sesamum seed, broad bean, soya 
bean, green peas, aniseed star, feathers, 
wocdoil and turmeric. Good local sup- 
port firmed quotations of wheat and 
rice brans, groundnut kernel and bitter 
almond. Hemp seed declined due to 
lack of demand as Eurcpe bought direct 
from China through agents in East 
Germany. Cassia lignea enjoyed active 
demand from Europe and India but 
failed to improve due to selling pres- 
sure. Uncertain supply situation ad- 
vanced prices of gallnuts and aniseed 
star. Other popular items were gar- 
lic, red bean, black bean, silk waste, 
tea and aniseed oil. Exporters in. 
Hongkong are concerned about West 
Germany’s purchase of China produce 
from Japan with proceeds from German 
West Germany’s 
needs include soya bean, hemp, raw silk, 
silk goods and feathers. 7 


Metals Market: Taiwan, Korea and 
local factories provided good support 
for various selective items and prices 
of galvanized iron sheet, black plate, 
blackplate waste waste, tinplate, and 
pig lead improved. Japan _ purchased 
scrap iron while Europe and India en- 
quired for scrap copper. Demand for 
HK manufactured steel wire rope in- 
creased when indent offers from Europe 
advanced. Active demand firmed 
prices of ungalvanized iron pipe, cop- 
per sheet, mild steel plate, galvanized 
iran wire, brass rod, scrap copper, scrap 
iron and structural steels. Price differ- 
ences restricted the sales of tinplate and 
galvanized iron sheet. Tinplate waste 
waste eased due to new arrivals and 
the booking of forward cargoes by local 
factories. 

Pharmaceuticals: Local dealers en- 
countered difficulties in replenishments 
of popular items such as_ dihydro- 
streptomycin. Trading in the market 
was limited to selective items most of 
which were in low stocks. Taiwan was. 
interested in dihydro-streptomycin, bis- 
muth subnitrate, saccharum lactose, 
sodium bromide,’ amidopyrin, and bar- 
biton while Korea purchased sulphona- 


mides, saccharine crystal and PAS 
powder. Prices in general remained 
firm. 


Industrial Chemicals: China booked 
indents for boric acid, sodium fer- 
rocyanide, and took up some sodium 
nitrate and petrolatum amber from the 
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NOTICE 


HONGKONG REALTY & 
TRUST CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong- 
kong, on Thursday, 28th October, 
1954, at 10.30 a.m. for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 30th April, 1954. 
To declare a dividend. 

To re-elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. . 

To transact any other or- 

dinary business of the Com- 

pany. | 

The Register of Members will 

be closed from the 21st to 28th 

October, 1954, both days inclusive, 

during which period no transfer 

of shares will be effected. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries & General 
Managers. 


Hongkong, 7th October, 1954. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKCNG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. - 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS share on _ the 
Company’s Issued Capital has 
been declared payable on the 25th 
October, 1954, free of: tax. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from Monday the 
18th October, 1954 to Saturday, 


the 23rd October, 1954, both days 
inclusive. 


Dividend Warrants. will be 


issued at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 144-148 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, 1st Floor, 


Hongkong, on and after the 25th 
October, 1954. 


By Order of the Board, 
LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 1st October, 1954. 


spot market. Korea was interested in 
stearic acid, sodium bicarbonate, litho- 
pone, caustic soda, red phosphorus, 
soda ash and linseed oil. Taiwan pur- 
chased small quantities of stearic acid, 
sodium hydrosulphite, rongalite C lumps 
and lead oxide. Shellac gained on the 
strength of increased indents despite 
lack of demand while rosin declined 
when Korea ordered direct from the 
US. Trading in general was slow. 


Paper Market: Prices of popular 
items were barely steady due to ex- 
pected arrival of new supplies from 
Europe and Japan. Sluggish export 
demand and depressed Japanese indents 
developed selling pressure which eased 
prices of M.G. white sulphite, duplex 
board and M.G. ribbed kraft. Limited 
local demand kept prices of woodfree 
printing, art printing, newsprint in 
reams, unglazed kraft, manifold, and 
glassine steady. 


Cotton Yarn 
Cotton yarn showed some improvement 
with steady local support and limited 
demand from Thailand and Indonesia. 
HK 10’s and 20’s were popular and 
prices firmed. Japanese yarn regis- 
tered gains on the strength of low 
stock and increased indent price. Local 
and export demand for cotton piece 


goods remained weak and the market 


was very .quiet during the period. 


Hongkong Products: Demand — for 


HK products from new markets recent- 


ly developed in Western Europe, 
Africa, South America and the Middle 
East has made up for the decline in 
trade with Indonesia and other South- 
east Asian countries. Local enamel- 
ware factories now have enough orders 
on their hands to keep them busy for 
the next three to four’ months. 
Despite the recent sluggish business, 
HK’s cotton textile industry added 
23,434 more spindles into production 
and the 13 mills now have a total num- 
ber of 240,102 spindles. On the basis 
of yarn of 20’s, the total monthly out- 
put is estimated at more than 8 mil- 
lion pounds. Production of plastic 
toys, other plastic goods, firecrackers 
and sugared ginger was stepped up 
in order to beat the deadline for 


Christmas shipments to Europe and 
America. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: Department of 
Commerce & Industry last week an- 
nounced that the import of rice flour 
and rice dust will be freely permitted 
under licence either for local consump- 
tion or re-export. The import of white 
rice and broken rice of all grades, glu- 
tinous rice, cargo rice and rice paddy 
remains under quota. Due to heavy 
arrivals price of rice eased during the 
period. Trading of flour was slow. On 
October 7th, the first batch of flour 


produced by HK Flour. Mill made its | 


& Piece Goods: 
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debut on the local market. Prices vari- 
ed from $13.70 to $15 per bag of 50 
pounds. Sugar market sluggish 
at the beginning of the month but 
later improved when Korea enquired 
for new supplies. 


Japanese Cement: Japanese cement 
remained popular and enjoyed good 
local demand as well as regular orders 
from Indonesia and other Southeast 
Asian countries. Prices, however, fail- 
ed to improve due to recent new ar- 
rivals from Japan. 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern | 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations 


United Kingdom, the  Con-. 
y tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


Office 


Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 


322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 
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Published and edited by ERIC. 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic 
Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 


* * * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Overseas $93 or <£6.0.0-or 
US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


1, Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong 


| | Hongkong, Japan, China, Taiwan, Korea 


MERCHANTS. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


EXECUTORS 


AND 
TRUSTEES 
| e 
FOR THE 
COLON Y 
AND THE | CHEMICALS 


FAR EAST PHARMACEUTICALS 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 

The Trust Corporation of | 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


OR | MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG | 


Mobiloil 
THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST SELLER 


a Ask for MOBILOIL at any 


STANDARD VACUUM L™ 


SERVICE STATION 


= 

| i 

| 1 

(Ws 
Yo "he Sr 
jp 
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50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
| SOUTH AMERICA V. V.. | It doubles your choice of service | 
| Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels to Europe! Choose from either 7 
| BOISSEVIAN, RUYS, — ete. de luxe PRESIDENT service or ( 
Te thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA the same big Super-6 Clipper’ 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these _ 
Monthly. Berviee luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
ecepting Jranshipmen on oug of Lading Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
West African Destinations  teous cabin attendants. 
| thi With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
ORE ESTA in tourist travell Big, comfortable reclining 
TILWANGI/TIILUWAH seats, delicious meals at no_ extra charge, 
| courteous cabin attendants. | 
Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 3 i 
and strongroom compartments available | Now ow Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris. 
| Ou double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 3 
oe | U.S.A. from Manila. 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA | For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
( teatading BAL) | Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 
Agents for | *Trede- Marks, Pan American World Airways, ine. 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
Fast Regular Monthly Service To..Continental Ports 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, | | 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. Pan American World A Ine., 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | AMERICAN limited 
Particulars gladly ‘caaaes by | P. = Now—fly The Rainbow Round the Wor ld for only $1366.60 
ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES c 
King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong | =e 


TRAVEL . SHIP | 
| | 
‘ 
| 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 


’ of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
‘NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. — 


SUBSIDIARIES 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Lid., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


COMPANY 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


‘ 
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| 
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“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC. | 


PANAMA 
M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” 
M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” 


NEW YORK “‘RYMAC” HONG KONG 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: | CODE USED le 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | NEW BOE 4 &B. 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
| 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 


America, Caribbean and 


Special Strongroom Compartments & 


Refrigerated Cargo 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” 
M.S. “OLUF MAERSK” _... 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... 


M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK”... 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


Cable Address: 


AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


Nov. 2 | Representatives 
see vee Nov. 17 HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 


For Freight & Further Particulars 


Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & 


Pedder Building. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty te proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
Space. HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: HO 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 
| Cable Addrees: Ringer-Pusan 
| COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 


ve 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. | 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. | | 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan | 4 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan | 
Oct. 13 The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay | 
States Marine Corporation, New York | 
CO. | 
‘Tel: 36066-9. Registered Office: | hss 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. |e 
~lagati SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE | } 
COMPANY, LIMITED {— 
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